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Oration delivered by the Eon. Edward Everett, on the occasion of the dedication 
of the Statue of Mr. Webster, in Boston, Sept. 17&, 1859." 

Mat it please Youb Excellency : 

On behalf of those by whose contributions this statue of Mr. 
Webster has been procured, and of the committee intrusted with 
the care of its erection, it is my pleasing duty to return to you, and 
through you to the Legislature of the Commonwealth, our dutiful 
acknowledgments for the permission kindly accorded to us, to place 
the Statue in the Public Grounds. We feel, sir, that in allowing this 
monumental work to be erected in front of the Capitol of the State, 
a distinguished honor has been paid to the memory of Mr. Webster. 

To you, sir, in particular, whose influence was liberally employ- 
ed to promote this result, and whose personal attendance and par- 
ticipation have added so much to the interest of the day, we are 
under the highest obligations. 

To you, our distinguished guests, and to you, fellow-citizens, of 
either sex, who come to unite with us in rendering these monu- 
mental honors, who adorn the occasion with your presence, and 
cheer us with. your countenance and favor, we tender a respectful 
and grateful welcome. 

To you, also, Mr. Mayor, and to the City Council, we return our 
cordial thanks for your kind consent to act on our behalf, in deliv r 
ering this cherished memorial of our honored fellow-citizen into the 
custody of the Commonwealth, and for your sympathy and assist- 
ance in the duties of the occasion. 

It has been the custom, from the remotest antiquity, to preserve 
and to hand down to posterity, in bronze and in marble, the coun- 
. terfeit presentment of illustrious men. Within the last few years 
modern research has brought to light, on the banks of the Tigris, 
huge slabs of alabaster, buried for ages, which exhibit in relief the 
faces and the persons of men who governed the primeval East in 
the gray dawn of History. Three thousand years have elapsed 
* since they lived and reigned, and built palaces, and fortified cities, 
hi and waged war, and gained victories, of which the trophies are 
carved upon these monumental tablets — the triumphal procession, 
the chariots laden with spoil, the drooping captive, the conquered 
monarch in chains, — but the legends inscribed upon the stone are 
imperfectly deciphered, and little beyond the names of the person- 
ages, and the most general tradition of their exploits is preserved. 
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In like manner the obelisks and the temples of ancient Egypt are 
covered with the sculptured images of whole dynasties of Pharaohs 
— older than Moses, older than Joseph — whose titles are recorded 
in the hieroglyphics with which the granite is charged, and which 
are gradually yielding up their long concealed mysteries to the 
sagacity of modern criticism. The plastic arts, as they passed into 
Hellas, with all the other arts which give grace and dignity to our 
nature, reached a perfection unknown to Egypt or Assyria; and 
the heroes and sages of Greece and Rome, immortalized by the 
sculptor, still people the galleries and museums of the modern 
world. In every succeeding age and in every country, in which 
the fine arts have been cultivated, the respect and affection of sur- 
vivors have found a pure and rational gratification in the historical 
portrait and the monumental statue of the honored and loved in 
private life, and especially of the great and good who have deserved 
well of their country. Public esteem and confidence and private 
affection, the gratitude of the community and the fond memories 
of the fire-side, have ever sought, in this way, to prolong the sensi- 
ble existence of their beloved and respected objects. What though 
the dear and honored features and person, on which while living 
we never gazed without tenderness or veneration, have been taken 
from us — something of the loveliness, something of the majesty 
abides in the portrait, the bust, and the statue. The heart bereft 
of the living originals turn to them, and cold and silent as they are, 
they strengthen and animate the cherished recollections of the 
loved, the honored, and the lost. 

The skill of the painter and sculptor, which thus comes in aid of 
the memory and imagination, is, in its highest degree, one of the 
rarest, as it is one of the most exquisite accomplishments within 
our attainment, and in its perfection as seldom witnessed as the per- 
fection of speech or of music. The plastic hand must be moved 
by the same ethereal instinct as the eloquent lips or the recording 
pen. The number of those who, in the language of Michael Angelo, 
can discern the finished statue in the heart of the shapeless blook, 
and bid it start into artistic life— who are endowed with the ex- 
quisite gift of molding the rigid bronze or the lifeless marble into 
graceful, majestic, and expressive forms — is not greater than the 
number of those who are able, with equal majesty, grace, and ex- 
pressiveness, to make the spiritual essence— the finest shades of 
thought and feeling — sensible to the mind, through the eye and the 
ear, in the mysterious embodiment of the written and the spoken 
word. If Athens in her palmiest days had but one Pericles, she 
had also but one Phidias. 

Nor are these beautiful and noble arts, by which the face and the 
form of the departed are preserved to us — calling into the highest 
exercise as they do all the imitative and idealizing powers of the 
painter and the sculptor — the least instructive of our teachers. 
The portraits and the statues of the honored dead kindle the gener- 
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obs ambition of the youthful aspirant to fame. Themistocles 
could not sleep for the trophies in the Ceramicus; and when the 
living Demosthenes, to whom you, sir [Mr. Felton], have alluded, 
had ceased to speak, the stony lips remained to rebuke and exhort 
his degenerate countrymen. More than a hundred years have 
elapsed since the great Newton passed away ; but from age to age 
his statue by Roubillac, in the ante-chapel of Trinity College, will 
give distinctness to the conceptions formed of him by hundreds and 
thousands of ardent youthful spirits, filled with reverence for that 
transcendent intellect, which, from the phenomena that fall within 
our limited vision, deduced the imperial law by which the Sover- 
eign Mind rules the entire universe. We can never look on the 
person of Washington, but his serene and noble countenance, per- 
petuated by the pencil and the chisel, is familiar to far greater mul- 
titudes than ever stood in his living presence, and will be thus 
familiar to the latest generation. 

What parent, as he conducts his son to Mount Auburn or to Bun- 
ker Hill, will not, as he pauses before their monumental statues, 
seek to heighten his reverence for virtue, for patriotism, for science, 
for learning, for devotion to the public good, as he bids him con- 
template the form of that grave and venerable Winthrop, who left 
his pleasant home in England to come and found a new republic in 
this untrodden wilderness ; of that ardent and intrepid Otis, who 
first struck out the spark of American Independence ; of that noble 
Adams, its most eloquent champion on the floor of Congress ; of 
that martyr Warren, who laid down his life in its defense ; of that 
self-taught Bowditch, who, without a guide, threaded the starry 
mazes of the heavens; of that Story, honored at home and abroad 
as one of the brightest luminaries of the law, and by a felicity, of 
which I believe there is no other example, admirably portrayed in 
marble by his son ? What citizen of Boston, as he accompanies 
the stranger around our streets, guiding him through our busy 
thoroughfares, to our wharfs crowded with vessels which range 
every sea and gather the produce of every climate— up to the 
dome of this Capitol, which commands as lovely a landscape as can 
delight the eye or gladden the heart, will not, as he calls his atten- 
tion at last to the statues of Franklin and Webster, exclaim — 
" Boston takes pride in her natural position, she rejoices in her 
beautiful environs, she is grateful for her material prosperity ; but 
richer than the merchandise stored in palatial warehouses, greener 
than the slopes of sea-girt islets, lovelier than this encircling pan- 
orama of land and sea, of field and hamlet, of lake and stream, of 
garden and grove, is the memory of her sons, native and adopted ; 
the character, services, and fame of those who have benefited and 
adorned their day and generation. Our children, and the schools 
at which they are trained, our citizens, and the services they have 
rendered; — these are our jewels, — these our abiding treasures. " 

Yes, your long rows of quarried granite may crumble to the 
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dust; the cornfields in yonder villages, ripening to the sickle, may, 
like the plains of stricken Lombardy, a few weeks ago, be kneaded 
into bloody clods by the madding wheels of artillery ; this popu- 
lous city, like the old cities of Etruria and the Oampagna Romana, 
may be desolated by the pestilence which walketh in darkness, 
may decay with the lapse of time, and the busy mart, which now 
rings with the joyous din of trade, become as lonely and still as 
Carthage or Tyre, as Babylon and Nineveh ; but the names of the 
great and good shall survive the desolation and the ruin ; the mem- 
ory of the wise, the brave, the patriotic, shall never perish. 
Tea, Sparta is a wheat-field ; a Bavarian prince holds court at the 
foot of the Acropolis ; the traveling virtuoso digs for marbles in 
the Roman Forum, and beneath the ruins of the temple of Jupiter 
Oapitolinus; but Lyourgus and Leonidas, and Miltiades and De- 
mosthenes, and Oato and Tully u still live ;" and he still lives, 
and all the great and good shall live in the heart of ages, while 
marble and bronze shall endure; and when marble and bronze 
have perished, they shall " still live" in memory, so long as men 
shall reverence Law, and honor Patriotism, and love Liberty I 

EULOGIES AT THE TIME OF MB. WEBSTEB's DECEASE. 

Seven years, within a few weeks, have passed since he, whose 
statue we inaugurate to-day, was taken from us. The voice of re- 
spectful and affectionate eulogy, whioh was uttered in this vioinity 
and city at the time, was promptly echoed throughout the country. 
The tribute paid to his memory, by friends, neighbors, and fellow- 
citizens, was responded to from the remotest corners of the Repub- 
lic, by those who never gazed on his noble countenance, or listened 
to the deep melody of his voice. This city, whioh in early man- 
hood he chose for his home; his associates in the honorable 
profession of which he rose to be the acknowledged head ; the law 
school of the neighboring university speaking by the lips of one 
so well able to do justice to his legal pre-eminence ; the college at 
which he was educated, and whose chartered privileges he had suc- 
cessfully maintained before the highest tribunal of the country ; 
with other bodies and other eulogists, at the bar, in the pulpit, 
and on the platform, throughout the Union, in numbers greater, I 
believe, than have ever spoken on any other similar occasion, ex- 
cept that of the death of Washington, joined with the almost 
unanimous press of the country, in one chorus of admiration of 
his talents, recognition of his patriotic services, and respect and 
. affection for his memory. 

Nor have these offerings been made at his tomb alone. Twice 
or thrice since his death, once within a few months — the anniver- 
sary of his birthday— has called forth, at the table of patriotio 
festivity, the voice of fervid eulogy and affectionate commemora- 
tion. In this way, and on these occasions, his character has been 
delineated by those best able to do justice to his powers and attain- 
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ments, to appreciate \ns services, to take the measure, if I may so 
say, of bis colossal mental stature. Without going beyond this 
immediate neighborhood, and in no degree ungrateful for the liber- 
ality, or insensible to the ability with which he has been eulogized 
in other parts of the country, what need be said, what can be said 
in the hearing of those who have listened to Hillard; to Chief Jus- 
tice Parker, to Oushing, and to our lamented Choate, whose dis- 
course on Mr. Webster at Dartmouth College appears to me as 
magnificent a eulogium as was ever pronounoed ? 

What can be said that has not been better said before ; — what 
need be said now that seven added years in the political progress 
of the country, seven years of respectful and affectionate recollec- 
tion on the part of those who now occupy the stage, have con- 
firmed his title to the large place which, while he lived, he filled in 
the public mind ? While he yet bore a part in the councils of the 
Union, he shared the fate which, in all countries, and especially in 
all free countries, awaits commanding talent and eminent position ; — 
which no great man in our history — not Washington himself— has 
ever escaped ; which none can escape, but those who are too feeble 
to provoke opposition, too obscure for jealousy. But now that he 
has rested for years in his honored grave, what generous nature 
is not pleased to strew flowers on the sod ? What honorable op- 

Eonent, still faithful to principle, is not willing that all in which 
e differed from him should be referred, without bitterness, to the 
impartial arbitrament of time ; and that all that he respected and 
loved should be cordially remembered ? What publio man, especially, 
who, with whatever differences of judgment of men or measures, has 
borne on his own shoulders the heavy burden of responsibility — 
who has felt how hard it is, in the larger complications of affairs, 
at all times to meet the expectations of an intelligent and watchful, 
but impulsive and not always thoroughly instructed public ; how 
difficult sometimes to satisfy his own judgment — is not willing 
that the noble qualities and patriotic services of Webster should 
be honorably recorded in the book of the country's remembrance, 
and his statue set up in the Pantheon of her illustrious sons ? 

POSTHUMOUS HONORS. 

These posthumous honors lovingly paid to departed worth are 
among the compensations which a land Providence vouchsafes for 
the unavoidable conflicts of judgment and stern collisions of party, 
which make the political career always arduous, even when pur- 
sued with the greatest success, generally precarious, sometimes 
destructive of health and even life. It is impossible under free gov- 
ernments to prevent the existence of party ; not lesB impossible 
that parties should be conducted with spirit and vigor without 
more or less injustice done and suffered, more or less gross un- 
charitableness and bitter denunciation. Besides, with the utmost 
effort at impartiality, it is not within the competence of our frail 
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capacities to do full justice at the time to a character of varied and 
towering greatness, engaged in an active and responsible political 
career. The truth of his principles, the wisdom of his counsels, the 
value of his services most be seen in their fruits, and the richest 
fruits are not those of the most rapid growth. The wisdom of an- 
tiquity pronounced that no one was to be deemed happy until after 
death ; not merely because he was then first placed beyond the 
vicissitudes of human fortune, but because then only the rival in- 
terests, the discordant judgments, the hostile passions of cotera- 
poraries are, in ordinary cases, no longer concerned to question his 
merits. Horace, with gross adulation, sung to his imperial master, 
Augustus, that he alone of the great of the earth ever received 
while living the full meed of praise. All the other great bene- 
factors of mankind, the inventors of arts, the destroyers of mon- 
sters, the civilizers of states, found by experience that unpopularity 
was appeased by death alone * 

That solemn event, which terminates the material existence, be- 
comes by the sober revisions of cotemporary judgment, aided by 
offices of respectful and affectionate commemoration, the com- 
mencement of a nobler life on earth. The wakeful eyes are closed, 
the feverish pulse is still, the tired and trembling limbs are relieved 
from their labors, and the aching head is laid to rest on the lap of 
its mother earth, like a play- worn child at the close of a summer's 
day ; but all that we honored and loved in the living man begins to 
live again in a new and higher being of influence and fame. It 
was given but to a limited number to listen to the living voice, and 
they can never listen to it again ; but the wise teachings, the grave 
admonitions, the patriotic exhortations which fell from his tongue 
will be gathered together and garnered up in the memory of mil- 
lions. The cares, the toils, the sorrows; the conflicts with others, 
the conflicts of the fervent spirit with itself; the sad accidents of 
humanity, the fears of the brave, the follies of the wise, the errors 
of the learned ; all that dashed the cup of enjoyment with bitter 
drops and strewed sorrowful ashes over the beauty of expectation 
and promise ; the treacherous friend, the ungenerous rival, the 
mean and malignant foe ; the uncharitable prejudice which with- 
held the just tribute of praise, the human frailty which wove sharp 
thorns into the wreath of solid merit; — all these in ordinary cases 
are buried in the grave of the illustrious dead ; while their brilliant 
talents, their deeds of benevolence and public spirit, their wise and 
eloquent words, the healing counsels, their generous affections, the 
whole man, in short, whom we revered and loved and would fain 
imitate, especially when his image is impressed upon our recollec- 
tions by the pencil or the chisel, goes forth to the admiration of the 
latest posterity. Extinctm amabiter idem. 

• OomperU invidiam swpremojtne domari . 
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THE OBSEQUIES OF MB. OHOATE. 

Our city has lately witnessed a most beautiful instance of this 
re-animating power of death. A few weeks since, we followed 
toward the tomb the lifeless remains of our lamented Choate. 
Well may we consecrate a moment even of this hour to him who, 
in that admirable discourse to which I have already alluded, did 
such noble justice to himself and the great subject of his eulogy. 
A short time before the decease of our much honored friend, I had 
seen him shattered by disease, his all-persuasive voice faint and 
languid, his beaming eye quenched ; and as he left us in search of 
health in a foreign clime, a painful image and a sad foreboding too 
soon fulfilled dwelt upon my mind. But on the morning of the 
day when we were to pay the last sad offices to our friend, the 23d 
of July, with a sad, let me not say a repining, thought, that so 
muoh talent, so much learning, so much eloquence, so much wit, 
so much wisdom, so much force of intellect, so much kindness 
of heart were taken from us, an engraved likeness of him was 
brought to me, in which he seemed to live again. The shadows 
of disease and suffering had passed from the brow, the well-re- 
membered countenance was clothed with its wonted serenity, 
a cheerful smile lighted up the features, genius kindled in the 
eye, persuasion hovered over the lips, and I felt as if I was going, 
not to his funeral, but his triumph. " Weep not for me," it 
seemed to say, "but weep for yourselves." And never while 
. he dwelt among us in the feeble tabernacle of the flesh ; never 
while the overtasked spirit seemed to exhaust the delicate 
frame ; never as I had listened to the melody of his living voice, 
did he speak to my imagination and heart with such a touching 
though silent eloquence, as when we followed his hearse along these 
streets, that bright mid-summer's noon, up the via sacra in front 
of this Capitol, slowly moving to the solemn beat of grand dead 
marches, as they swelled from wailing clarion and muffled drum, 
while the minute guns from yonder lawn responded to the passing 
bell from yonder steeple. I then understood the sublime signifi- 
cance of the words, which Cicero puts in the mouth of Cato, that 
the mind, elevated to the foresight of posterity, when departing 
from this life, begins at length to live; yea, the sublimer words of 
a greater than Cicero, " Oh, death ! where is thy sting? oh, grave ! 
where is thy victory?" And then, as we passed the abodes of 
those whom he knew, and honored, and loved, and who had gone 
before ; of Lawrence here on the left ; of Prescott yonder on the 
right ; this home where Hancock lived and Washington was re- 
ceived; this where Lafayette sojourned; this Capitol where his 
own political course began, and on which so many patriotic mem- 
ories are concentrated, I felt, not as if we were conducting another 
frail and weary body to the tomb, but as if we were escorting a noble 
brother to the congenial company of the departed great and good; 
and I was ready myself to exclaim, " Oprceclarum diem, cum ad 
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illud divinum animorum concilium catumque profisci&car, eumqus 
ax hoc turba et colluvione dwcedam." 

THE PERIOD IN WHICH MB. WEBSTEB LIVED. 

It will not, I think, be expected of me to undertake the super- 
fluous task of narrating in great detail the well-known events of 
Mr. Webster's life, or of attempting an elaborate delineation of that 
character to which such ample justice has already been done by 
master hands. I deem it sufficient to say in general, that, referred 
to all the standards by which publio character can be estimated, 
he exhibited in a rare degree the qualities of a truly great man. 

The period at which Mr. Webster came forward in life, and 
during which he flayed so distinguished a part, was not one in 
which small men, dependent upon their own exertions, are likely 
to rise to a high place in public estimation. The present genera- 
tion of young men are hardly aware of the vehemence of the storms 
that shook the world at the time when Mr. Webster became old 
enough to form the first childish conceptions of the nature of the 
events in progress at home and abroad. His recollections, he tells 
us in an autobiographical sketch, went back to the year 1790 — a 
year when the political system of continental Europe was about to 
plunge into a state of frightful disintegration, while, under the new 
constitution, the United States were commencing an unexampled 
career of prosperity ; Washington just entering upon the first Pres- 
idency of the new-born Republic ; the reins of the oldest monarchy 
in Europe slipping, besmeared with blood, from the hands of the 
descendant of thirty generations of kings. The fearful struggle 
between France and the allied powers succeeded, which strained 
the resources of the European governments to their utmost tension* 
Armies and navies were arrayed against each other such as the civ- 
ilized world had never seen before, and wars waged beyond all for- 
mer experience. The storm passed over the Continent as a tornado 
passes through a forest, when it comes rolling and roaring from 
the clouds, and prostrates the growth of centuries in its path. 
England, in virtue of her insular position, her naval power, and 
her free institutions, had more than any other foreign country 
weathered the storm ; but Russia saw the arctio sky lighted with 
the flames of her old Muscovite capital ; the shadowy Kaisers of 
the House of Hapsburg were compelled to abdicate the crown of 
the Holy Roman Empire, and accept as a substitute that of Austria; 
Prussia, staggering from Jena, trembled on the verge of political 
annihilation; the other German states, Italy, Switzerland, Hol- 
land, and the Spanish Peninsula were convulsed ; Egypt overrun ; 
Constantinople and the East threatened; and in many of these 
states, institutions, laws, ideas, and manners were changed as ef- 
fectually as dynasties. With the downfall of Napoleon a partial 
reconstruction of the old forms took place ; but the political genius 
of the continent of Europe was revolutionized. 
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On this side of the Atlantic, the United States, though studying 
an impartial neutrality, were drawn at first to some extent into 
the outer circles of the terrific maelstrom ; but soon escaping, they 
started upon a career of national growth and development, of 
which the world has witnessed no other example. Meantime, the 
Spanish and the Portuguese Viceroyalties south of us, from Mexico 
to Cape Horn, asserted their independence, that Castilian empire 
on which the sun never set was dismembered, and the golden chain 
was forever sundered, by which Columbus had linked half his new- 
found world to the throne of Ferdinand and Isabella. 

Such was the crowd and the importance of the events in which, 
frdm his childhood up, the life of Mr. Webster, and of the genera- 
tion to which he belonged was passed, and I can with all sincerity 
say, that it has never been my fortune, in Europe or America, to 
hold intercourse with any person who seemed to me to penetrate 
further than he had done into the spirit of the age, under its 
successive phases of dissolution, chaos, reconstruction, and prog- 
ress. Born and bred on the verge of the wilderness (his father a 
veteran of those old French and Indian wars, in which, in the 
middle of the 18th century, wild men came out of the woods to 
wage war with the tomahawk and the scalping-knife, against the 
fireside and the cradle), with the slenderest opportunities for early 
education, entering life with scarce the usual facilities for reading 
the riddle of foreign state-craft, remote from the scene of action, 
relying upon sources of information equally open to all the world, 
he seemed to me nevertheless, by the instinct of a great capacity, 
to have comprehended in all its aspects the march of events in 
Europe and this country. He surveyed the agitations of the age 
with calmness, deprecated its excesses, sympathized with its pro- 
gressive tendencies, rejoiced in its triumphs. His first words in 
Congress, when he came unannounced from his native hills in 
1813, proclaimed his mastery of the perplexed web of European 
politics, in which the United States were then but too deeply en- 
tangled ; and from that time till his death I think we all felt — 
those who differed from him as well as those who agreed with 
him — that he was in no degree below the standard of the time ; 
that if Providence had cast his lot in the field where the great des- 
tinies of Europe are decided, this poor New Hampshire youth 
would have carried his head as high among the Metternicha, the 
ETesselrodes, the Hardenbergs, the Talleyrands, the Castlereaghs 
of the day, and surely among their successors, who now occupy 
the stage, as he did among his ootemporaries at home. 

HIS OOTEMPORARIES. 

Let me not be thought, however, in this remark, to intimate that 
these cotemporaries at home were second-rate men ; far otherwise. 
It has sometimes seemed to me that, owing to the natural reverenoo 
in which we hold the leaders of the Revolutionary period— the 
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heroic age of the country— and those of the constitutional age who 
brought out of chaos this august system of confederate republican- 
ism, we hardly do lull justice to the third period in our political 
history, which may be dated from about the time when Mr. Web- 
ster came into political life and continued through the first part of 
his career. The heroes and sages of the revolutionary and consti- 
tutional period were indeed gone, Washington, Franklin, Greene, 
Hamilton, Morris, Jay slept in their honored graves. John 
Adams, Jefferson, Carroll, though surviving, were withdrawn from 
affairs. But Madison, who contributed so much to the formation 
and adoption of the constitution, was at the helm ; Monroe in the 
cabinet ; John Quincy Adams, Gallatin, and Bayard negotiating in 
Europe ; in the Senate were Rufus King, Christopher Gore, Jer- 
emiah Mason, Giles, Otis ; in the House of Representatives, Pinck- 
ney, Olay, Lowndes, Oheves, Calhoun, Gaston,, Forsyth, Randolph, 
.Oakley, Pitkin, Grosvenor ; on the bench of the Supreme Court, 
Marshall, Livingston, Story ; at the bar, Dexter, Emmet, Pinkney, 
and Wirt*; with many distinguished men not at that time in the 
general government, of whom it is enough to name Dewitt Clinton 
and Chancellor Kent. It was my privilege to see Mr. Webster, 
associated and mingling with nearly all those eminent men, and 
their successors, not only in later years, but in my own youth, 
and when he first came forward, unknown as yet to the country at 
large, scarcely known to himself, not arrogant, nor yet unconscious 
of his mighty powers, tied to a laborious profession in a narrow range 
of practice, but glowing with a generous ambition, and not afraid 
to grapple with the strongest and boldest in the land. The opinion 
pronounced of him, at the commencement of his career, by Mr. 
Lowndes, that the " South had not in Congress his superior nor 
the North his equal, " savors in the form of expression of sectional 

Sartiality. If it had been said, that neither at the South or the 
forth had any public man risen more rapidly to a brilliant reputa- 
tion, no one I think would have denied the justice of the remark. 
He stood from the first the acknowledged equal of the most distin- 
guished of his associates. In later years he acted with the suc- 
cessors of those I have named, with Benton, Burgess, Edward Liv- 
ingston, Hayne, McDuffie, McLean, Sergeant, Clayton, Wilde, 
Storrs, our own Bates, Davis, Gorham, Choate, and others who 
still survive;, but it will readily be admitted that he never sunk 
from the position which he assumed at the outset of his career, or 
stood second to any man in any part of the oountry. 

THE QUESTIONS DISCUSSED IK HIS TIME. 

If we now look for a moment at the public questions with 
which he was called to deal in the course of his career, and with 
which he did deal, in the most masterly manner, as they succes- 
sively came up, we shall find new proofs of his great ability. 
When he first came forward in life, the two great belligerent 
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powers of Europe, contending with each other for the mastery of 
the world, despising our youthful weakness and impatient of 
our gainful neutrality, in violation now admitted of the Law of 
Nations, emulated each other in the war waged upon our com- 
merce and the insults offered to our flag. To engage in a contest 
with both would have been madness; the choice of the antagonist 
was a question of difficulty, and well calculated to furnish topics 
of reproach and recrimination. Whichever side you adopted, your 
opponent regarded you as being, in a great national struggle, the 
apologist of an unfriendly foreign power. In 1798 the United 
States chose France for their enemy ; in 1812 Great Britain. "War 
was declared against the latter country on the 18th of June, 1812 ; 
the Orders in Council, which were the immediate cause of the 
war, were rescinded five days afterward. Such are the narrow 
chances on which the Fortunes of States depend I 

Great questions of domestic and foreign policy followed the 
close of war. Of the former class were the restoration of a cur- 
rency which should truly represent the values which it nominally 
circulated — a result mainly brought about by a resolution moved 
by Mr. "Webster ; the fiscal system of the Union and the best 
mode of connecting the collection, safe-keeping, and disbursement 
of the public funds, with the commercial wants, and especially 
with the exchanges of the country ; the stability of the manufac- 
tures, which had been called into existence during the war; what 
can constitutionally be done, ought anything as a matter of policy 
to be done by Congress to protect them from the competition of 
foreign skill, and the glut of foreign markets ; the internal com- 
munications of the Union, a question of paramount interest before 
the introduction of Railroads ; can the central power do any- 
thing — what can it do — by roads and canals, to bind the distant 
parts of the continent together ; the enlargement of the judicial 
system of the country to meet the wants of the greatly increased 
number of the States ; the revision of the criminal code of the 
United States, which was almost exclusively his work ; the ad- 
ministration of the public lands and the best mode of filling 
with civilized and Christian homes this immense domain, the 
amplest heritage which was ever subjected to the control of a free 
government ; connected with the public domain the relations of 
the civilized and dominant race to the aboriginal children of the 
soil; and lastly the constitutional questions on the nature of the 
government itself which were raised in that gigantic controversy 
on the interpretation of the fundamental law itself. These were 
some of the most important domestic questions which occupied the 
attention of Congress and the country while Mr. Webster was on 
the stage. 

Of questions connected with Foreign affairs were those growing 
out of the war, which was in progress when he first became a 
member of Congress; then the various questions of International 
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Law, some of them as novel as they were important, which had 
reference to the entrance or the attempted entrance of so many 
new states into the family of nations ; in Europe — Greece, Bel- 
gium, Hungary ; on this continent, twelve or fourteen new repub- 
lics, great and small, bursting from the ruins of the Spanish 
colonial empire — like a group of asteroids from the wreck of an 
exploded planet; the invitation of the infant American Republics 
to meet them in Congress at Panama ; our commercial relations 
with the British Colonies in the West Indies and on this con- 
tinent ; demands of several European states for spoliations on our 
commerce during the wars of the French Revolution ; our secular 
controversy with England relative to the boundary of the United 
States on the North-Eastern and Pacific frontiers ; our relations 
with Mexico, previous to the war ; the immunity of the American 
flag upon the common jurisdiction of the ocean ; and more im- 
portant than all other questions, foreign or domestic, in its 
influence upon the general politics of the country, the great 
sectional controversy — not then first commenced, but greatly in- 
creased in warmth and urgency, which connected itself with the 
organization of the newly acquired Mexican territories. 

Such were the chief questions on which it was Mr. Webster's 
duty to form opinions; as an influential member of Congress and a 
political leader to speak and to vote; as a member of the Execu- 
tive Government to exercise a powerful, over some of them, a de- 
cisive control. Besides these there was another class of questions 
of great public importance, which came up for adjudication in the 
Courts of the United States, which he was called professionally to 
discuss. Many of the questions of each olass now referred to di- 
vided and still divide opinion ; excited and still excite the feelings 
of individuals, of parties, of sections of the country. There are 
some of them, which, in the course of a long life, under changing 
circumstances, are likely to be differently viewed at different peri- 
ods by the same individual. I am not here to-day to rake off the 
warm ashes from the embers of controversies which have spent 
their fury and are dying away, or to fan the fires of those which 
still burn. But no one, I think, whether he agreed with Mr. Web- 
ster or differed from him as to any of these questions, will deny 
that he treated them each and all, as they came up in the Senate, 
in the Courts, or in negotiations with Foreign powers, in a broad, 
statesmanlike, and masterly way. There were few who would not 
confess, when they agreed with him, that he had expressed their 
opinions better than they could do it themselves ; few, when they 
differed from him, who would not admit that he had maintained 
his own views manfully, powerfully, and liberally. 

HIS CAREER AS A STATESMAN. 

Such was the period in which Mr. Webster lived, such were the 
associates with whom he acted, the questions with which he had 
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to deal as statesman, jurist, the head of an administration of the 
government, and a public speaker. Let us contemplate him for & 
moment in either capacity. 

Without passing through the preliminary stage of the State Leg- 
islature, and elected to Congress in six years from the time of his 
admission to the Superior Court of New Hampshire, he was, on his 
first entrance into the House of Representatives, placed by Mr. 
Speaker Clay on the Committee of Foreign Affairs, and took rank 
forthwith as one of the leading statesmen of the day. His first 
speech had reference to those famous Beriin and Milan decrees and 
Orders in Council, to which I have already alluded ; and the im- 
pression produced by it was such as to lead the venerable Chief 
Justice Marshall eighteen years afterward, in writing to Mr. Justice 
Story, to say, u At the time when this speech was delivered I did 
not know Mr. Webster, but I was so much struck with it that I 
did not hesitate then to state that he was a very able man, and 
would become one of the very first statesmen in America, perhaps 
the very first." His mind at the very outset of his career had, by 
a kind of instinct, soared from the principles which govern the mu- 
nicipal relations of individuals to those great rules which dictate 
the Law of Nations to Independent States. He tells us, in the frag- 
ment of a diary kept while he was a law student in Mr. Gore's 
office, that he then read Vattel through for the third time. Accord- 
ingly, in after life, there was no subject which he discussed with 
greater pleasure and, I may add, with greater power, than ques- 
tions of the Law of Nations. The Revolution of Greece had from 
its outbreak attracted much of the attention of the civilized world. 
A people, whose ancestors had originally taught letters and arts to 
mankind, struggling to regain a place in the great family of inde- 
pendent states ; the convulsive efforts of a Christian people, the 
foundation of whose churches by the Apostles in person is recorded 
in the New Testament, to shake off' the yoke of Mohammedan des- 
potism, possessed a strange interest for the friends of Christian Lib- 
erty throughout Europe and America. President Monroe had 
called the attention of Congress to this most interesting struggle in 
December, 1823 ; and Mr. Webster returning to Congress, after a 
retirement of eight years, as the representative of Boston, made the 
Greek Revolution the subject of a motion and a speech. In this 
speech he treated what he called " the great question of the day — 
the question between absolute and regulated governments." He 
engaged in a searching criticism of the doctrines of the " Holy Alli- 
ance," and maintained the duty of the United States, as a great free 
power, to protest against them. That speech remains, in my judg- 
ment, to this day the ablest and most effective remonstrance against 
the principles of the allied military powers of continental Europe. 
Mr. Jeremiah Mason pronounced it " the best sample of parliament- 
ary eloquence and statesmanlike reasoning which our country had 
seen." His indignant protest against the spirit of absolutism, and 
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his words of sympathy with an infant People struggling for inde- 
pendence, were borne on the wings of the wind throughout Chris- 
tendom. They were read in every language, at every court, in 
every cabinet, in every reading-room, on every market-place, by 
the Republicans of Mexico and Spanish South America, by the Re- 
formers of Italy, the Patriots of Poland ; on the Tagus, on the Dan- 
ube, as well as at the head of the little armies of revolutionary 
Greece. The practical impression which it made on the American 
mind was seen in the liberality with which cargoes of food and 
clothing, a year or two afterward, were dispatched to the relief of 
the Greeks. No legislative or executive measure was adopted at 
that time in consequence of Mr. Webster's motion and speech; 
probably none was anticipated by him ; but no one who considers 
how much the march of events in such cases is influenced by the 
moral sentiments, will doubt that a great word like this, spoken in 
the American Congress, must have had no slight effect in cheering 
the heart of Greece to persevere in their unequal but finally suc- 
cessful struggle. 

It was by these masterly parliamentary efforts that Mr. "Webster 
left his mark on the age in which he lived. His fidelity to -his con- 
victions kept him for the greater part of his life in a minority ; a 
position which he regarded, not as a proscription, but as a post of 
honor and duty. He felt that in free governments and in a normal 
state of parties, an opposition is a political necessity, and that it has 
its duties not less responsible than those which attach to office. 
Before the importance of Mr. Webster's political services is dispar- 
aged for want of positive results, which can only be brought about 
by those who are clothed with power, it must be shown that to 
raise a persuasive and convincing voice in the vindication of truth 
and right, to uphold and assert the true principles of the govern- 
ment under which we live, and bring them home to the hearts of 
the people — to do this from a sense of patriotic duty, and without 
hope of the honors and emoluments of office, to do it so as to in- 
struct the public conscience and warm the publio heart, is a less 
meritorious service to society than to touch with skillful hand the 
springs of party politics, and to hold together the often discordant 
elements of ill-compacted majorities. 

The greatest parliamentary effort made by Mr. Webster was his 
second speech on Foot's resolution ; the question at issue being 
nothing less than this : Is the Constitution of the United States a 
compact without a common umpire between confederated sov- 
ereignties, or is it a government of the People of the United States, 
sovereign within the sphere of its delegated powers, but reserving 
a great mass of undelegated rights to the separate State govern- 
ments and the People. With those who embrace the opinions 
which Mr. Webster combated in this speech, this is not the time 
nor the place to engage in an argument ; but those who believe 
that he maintained the true principles of the Constitution will 
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probably agree that since that Instrument wad communicated to 
the Continental Congress, seventy-two years ago this day, by 
George Washington, as President of the Federal Convention, no 
greater service has been rendered to them than in the delivery of 
this speech. Well do I recollect the occasion and the scene. It 
was truly what Wellington called the battle of Waterloo, a conflict 
of Giants. I passed an hour and a half with Mr. Webster, at his 
request, the evening before this great effort ; and he went over to 
me, from a very concise brief, the main topics of the speech, which 
he had prepared for the following day. So calm and unimpas- 
sioned was the memorandum, so entirely was he at ease himself, 
that I was tempted to think, absurdly enough, that he was not 
sufficiently aware of the magnitude of the occasion. But I soon 
perceived that his calmness was the repose of conscious power. 
He was not only at ease, but sportive and full of anecdote ; and as 
he told the Senate playfully the next day, he slept soundly that 
night on the formidable assault of his gallant and accomplished 
adversary. So the great Conde slept on the eve of the battle of 
Rocroi ; so Alexander slept on the eve of the battle of Arbela ; 
and so they awoke to deeds of immortal fame. As I saw him in 
the evening (if I may borrow an illustration from his favorite 
amusement) he was as unconcerned and as free of spirit as some 
here have often seen him, while floating in his fishing-boat along 
a hazy shore, gently rocking on the tranquil tide, dropping his line 
here and there, with the varying fortune of the sport The next 
morning he was like some mighty Admiral, dark and terrible, 
casting the long shadow of his frowning tiers far over the sea, that 
seemed to sink beneath him ; his broad pennant streaming at the 
main, the stars and stripes at the fore, the mizzen, and the peak, 
and bearing down like a tempest upon his antagonist, with all his 
canvas strained to the wind, and all his thunders roaring from 
his broadsides. 

AS A JURIST. 

Mr. Webster's career was not less brilliant as a jurist than as a 
statesman. In fact, he possessed in an eminent degree a judicial 
mind. While performing an amount of congressional and official 
labor sufficient to fill the busiest day and to task the strongest 
powers, he yet sustained with a giant's strength the Herculean 
toils of his profession. At the very commencement of his legal 
studies, resisting the fascination of a more liberal course of read- 
ing, he laid his foundations deep in the common law ; grappled as 
well as^he might with the weary subtilties and obsolete technical- 
ities of Coke Littleton, and abstracted and translated volumes of 
reports from the Norman-French and Latin. A few years of prac- 
tice follow in the Courts of New Hampshire, interrupted by his 
service in Congress for two political terms, and we find him at the 
bar of the Supreme Court of the United States at Washington, in- 
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augurating in the Dartmouth College case what may be called a 
new school of constitutional jurisprudence. 

It would be a waste of time to speak of that great case, or of Mr. 
Webster's connection with it. It is too freshly remembered in our 
tribunals. So novel at that time were the principles involved in 
it, that a member of the Court, after a cursory inspection of the 
record of the case, expressed the opinion that little of importance 
could be urged in behalf of the plaintiff in error ; but so firm is 
the basis on which in that and subsequent cases of a similar char- 
acter those principles were established, that they form one of the 
best settled, as they are one of the most important, portions of the 
constitutional law of the Union. 

Not less important, and, at the time, not less novel, were the 

?rinciples involved in the celebrated case of Gibbons and Ogden. 
his case grew out of a grant by the State of New York to the as- 
signees of Fulton of the exclusive right to navigate by steam the 
rivers, harbors, and bays of the Empire State. Twenty-five years 
afterward, Mr. Justice Wayne gave to Mr. Webster the credit of 
having laid down the broad constitutional ground on which the 
navigable waters of the United States, " every creek and river and 
lake and bay and harbor in the country," was forever rescued from 
the grasp of State monopoly. So failed the intention of the Legis- 
lature of New York to secure a rich pecuniary reward to the great 
perfecter of steam navigation ; so must have failed any attempt to 
compensate by money the inestimable achievement. Monopolies 
could not reward it; silver and gold could not weigh down its 
value. Small services are paid with money ; large ones with fame. 
Fulton had his reward when, after twenty years of unsuccessful 
experiment and hope deferred, he made the passage to Albany by 
steam ; as Franklin had his reward when he saw the fibers of the 
cord which held his kite stiffening with the electricity they had 
drawn from the thunder-cloud ; as Galileo had his when he point- 
ed his little tube to the heavens and discovered the Medicean stars ; 
as Columbus had his when he beheld from the deck of his vessel a 
moving light on the shores of his new-found world. That one 
glowing, unutterable thrill of conscious success is too exquisite to 
be alloyed with baser metal. The midnight vigils, the aching 
eyes, the fainting hopes turned at last into one bewildering ecstasy 
of triumph, can not be repaid with gold. The great discoveries, 
improvements, and inventions which benefit mankind can only be 
rewarded by opposition, obloquy, poverty, and an undying name ! 
Time would fail me, were I otherwise equal to the task, to dwell 
on the other great constitutional cases argued by Mr. Webster; 
those on State insolvent laws, the Bank of the United States, the 
Sailor's Snug Harbor, the Charlestown Bridge Franchise, or those 
other great cases on the validity of Mr. Girard's will, in which Mr. 
Webster's argument drew forth an 'emphatic acknowledgment 
from the citizens of Washington, of all denominations, for its great 
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value "in demonstrating the vital importance of Christianity to 
the success of our free institutions, and that the general diffusion 
of that argument among the People of the United States is a mat- 
ter of deep public interest ;" or the argument in the Rhode Island 
charter case in 1848, which attracted no little public notice in Eu- 
rope at that anxious period, as a masterly discussion of the true 
principles of constitutional obligation. 

It would be superfluous, I might almost say impertinent, to re- 
mark, that if Mr. Webster stood at the head of the constitutional 
lawyers of the country, he was not less distinguished in early and 
middle life in the ordinary walks of the profession. From a very 
early period he shared the best practice with the most eminent of 
his profession. The trial of Goodridge in 1817, and of Knapp in 
1829, are still recollected as specimens of the highest professional 
skill, the latter, in fact, as a case of historical importance in the crim- 
inal jurisprudence of the country. 

But, however distinguished his reputation in the other depart- 
ments of his profession, his fame as a jurist is mainly associated 
with the tribunals of the United States. The relation of the Fed- 
eral Government to that of the States is peculiar to this country, 
and gives rise to a class of cases in the Supreme Court of the 
United States to which there is nothing analagous in the jurispru- 
dence of England. In that country, nothing, not even the express 
words of a treaty, can be pleaded against an act of Parliament. 
The Supreme Court of the United States entertains questions 
which involve the constitutionality of the laws of State Legislatures, 
the validity of the decrees of State Courts — nay, of the constitu- 
tionality of the acts of Congress itself. Every one feels that this 
range and elevation of jurisdiction must tend greatly to the respecta- 
bility of practice at that forum, and give a breadth and liberality to 
the tone with which questions are there discussed, not so much to be 
there looked for in the ordinary litigation of the common law. No 
one needs to be reminded how fully Mr. Webster felt, and, in his 
own relations to it, sustained the dignity of this tribunal. He re- 
garded it as the great mediating power of the Constitution. He 
believed that, while it commanded the confidence of the country, 
no serious derangement of any of the other great functions of the 
government was to be apprehended. If it should ever fail to do so, 
he feared the worst. For the memory of Marshall, the great and 
honored magistrate, who presided in this court for the third part 
of a century, and did so much to raise its reputation and establish 
its influence, he cherished feelings of veneration second only to 
those which he bore to the memory of Washington. , 

AS A DIPLOMATIST. 

In his political career Mr. Webster owed almost everything to 
popular choice, or the favor of the Legislature of Massachusetts. 
He was, however, twice clothed with executive power, as the head 
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of an Administration, and in that capacity achieved a diplomatic 
success of the highest order. Among the victories of peace not 
less renowned than those of war which Milton celebrates, the first 
place is surely due to those friendly arrangements between great 
powers, by which war is averted. Such an arrangement was effect- 
ed by Mr. "Webster in 1842, in reference to more than one highly ir- 
ritating question between this country and Great Britain, and es- 
pecially the North-Eastern Boundary of the United States. I 
allude to the subject, not for the sake of reopening obselete contro- 
versies, but for the purpose of vindicating his memory from the 
charges of disingenuousness, and even fraud, which were brought 
against him at the time in England, and which have very lately 
been revived in that country. I do it the rather, as the facts of 
the case have never been fully stated. 

The North-Eastern Boundary of the United States, which was 
described by the treaty of 1783, had never been surveyed and run. 
It was still unsettled in 1842, and had become the subject of a con- 
troversy, which had resisted the ability of several successive 
administrations, on both sides of the water, and had nearly ex- 
hausted the resources of arbitration and diplomacy. Border col- 
lisions, though happily no bloodshed, had taken place; seventeen 
regiments had been thrown into the British provinces; General 
Scott had been dispatched to the frontier . of Maine ; and our 
Minister in London (Mr. Stevenson) had written to the commander 
of the American squadron in the Mediterranean, that a collision, 
in his opinion, was inevitable. 

Such was the state of things when Mr. Webster came into the 
Department of State in the spring of 1841. He immediately gave 
an intimation to the British Government that he was desirous of 
renewing the interrupted negotiation. A change of ministry took 
place in England in the course of a few months, and a resolution 
was soon taken by Sir Robert Peel and Lord Aberdeen to send a 
special Envoy to the United States, to make a last attempt to settle 
this dangerous dispute by negotiation. Lord Ashburton was selected 
for this honorable errand, and his known friendly relations with 
Mr. Webster were among the motives that prompted his appoint- 
ment. It may be observed, that the intrinsic difficulties of the ne- 
gotiation were increased by the circumstance, that, as the disputed 
territory lay in the State of Maine, and the property of the soil 
was in Maine and Massachusetts, it was deemed necessary to obtain 
the consent of those States to any arrangement that might be en- 
tered into by the General Government. 

The length of time for which the question had been controverted 
had, as usually happens in such cases, the effect of fixing both 
parties more firmly in their opposite views of the subject. It was 
a pledge, at least, of the good faith with which the United States 
had conducted the discussion, that everything in our archives bear- 
ing on the subject had been voluntarily spread before the world. 
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On the other side, no part of the correspondence of the ministers 
who negotiated the treaty had ever been published, and whenever 
Americans were permitted, for literary purposes, to institute his- 
torical inquiries in the public offices in London, precautions were 
taken to prevent anything from being brought to light which might 
bear unfavorably on the British interpretation of the treaty. 

The American interpretation of the treaty had been maintained 
in its fullest extent, as far as I am aware, by every statesman in 
the country, of whatever party, to whom the question had ever 
been submitted. It had been thus maintained in good faith by an 
entire generation of public men of the highest intelligence and most 
unquestioned probity. The British government had, with equal 
confidence, maintained their interpretation. The attempt to settle 
the controversy by a reference to the King of the Netherlands had 
failed. In this state of things, as the boundary had remained un- 
settled for fifty-nine years, and had been controverted for more 
than twenty ; as negotiation and arbitration had shown that neither 
party was likely to convince the other ; and as, in cases of this 
kind, it is more important that a public controversy should be settled 
than how it should be settled (of course within reasonable limits), 
Mr. Webster had from the first contemplated a conventional line. 
Such a line, and for the same reasons, was anticipated in Lord Ash- 
burton's instructions, and was "accordingly agreed upon by the two 
negotiators — a line convenient and advantageous to both parties. 

Such an adjustment, however, like that which had been proposed 
by the King of the Netherlands, was extremely distasteful to the 
people of Maine, who, standing on their rights, adhered with the 
greatest tenacity to the boundary described by the treaty of 1783, 
as the United States had always claimed it. As the opposition of 
Maine had prevented that arrangement from taking effect, there is 
great reason to suppose that it would have prevented the adoption 
of the conventional line agreed to by Mr. Webster and Lord Ash- 
burton, but for the following circumstance. 

This was the discovery, the year before, by President Sparks, in 
the archives of the Bureau of Foreign Affairs, at Paris, of a copy 
of a small map of North America, by D'Anville, published in 1746, 
on which a red line was drawn, indicating a boundary between the 
United States and Great Britain more favorable to the latter than 
she had herself claimed it. By whom it was marked, or for what 

Purpose, did not appear, from any indication on the map itself, 
here was also found, in the Bureau of Foreign Affairs, in a bound 
volume of official correspondence, a letter from Dr. Franklin to the 
Count de Vergennes, dated on the 6th of December (six days after 
the signature of the provisional articles), stating that, in compliance 
with the Count's request, and on a map sent him for the purpose, 
he had marked, " with a strong red line, the limits of the United 
States, as settled in the preliminaries." 
The French archives had been searched by Mr. Canning's agents. 
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as long ago as 1827, but this map either escaped their notice, or 
had not been deemed by 'them of importance. The English and 
French maps of this region differ from each other, and it is known 
that the map used by the negotiators of the treaty of 1783 was 
Mitchell's large map of America, published under the official sanc- 
tion of the Board of Trade in 1754. D'Anville's map was but 
eighteen inches square, and on so small a scale the difference of the 
two boundaries would be but slight, and consequently open to mis- 
take. The letter of the Count de Yergennes, transmitting a map 
to be marked, is not preserved, nor is there any indorsement on 
the red-line map to show that it is the map sent by the Count and 
marked by Franklin. D'Anville's map was published in 1746, and 
it would surely be unwarrantable to take for granted, in a case of 
such importance, that, in the course of thirty years, it could not 
have been marked with a red line for some other purpose, and by 
some other person. It would be equally rash to assume as certain 
either that the map marked by Franklin for the Count de Vergen- 
nes was deposited by him in the public archives ; or, if so depos- 
ited, may not still be hid away among the sixty thousand maps 
contained in that depository. The official correspondence of Mr. 
Oswald, the British negotiator, was retained by the British minister 
in his own possession, and does not appear to have gone into the 
public archives. 

In the absence of all evidence to connect Dr. Franklin's letter 
with the map, it could not, in a court of justice, have been received 
for a moment as a map marked by him ; and any presumption that 
it was so marked, was resisted by the language of the treaty. 
This point was urged in debate, with great force, by Lord Brougham, 
who, as well as Sir Robert Peel, liberally defended Mr. Webster 
from the charges which the opposition journals in London had 
brought against him. 

Information of this map was, in the progress of the negotiation, 
very properly communicated to Mr. Webster by Mr. Sparks. For 
the reasons stated, it could not be admitted as proving anything. 
It was another piece of evidence of uncertain character, and Mr. 
Webster could have no assurance that the next day might not pro- 
duce some other map equally strong or stronger on the American 
aide ; which, as I shall presently state, was soon done in London. 

In this state of things, he made the only use of it which could 
be legitimately made, in communicating it to the commissioners of 
the State of Maine and Massachusetts and to the Senate, as a piece 
of conflicting evidence, entitled to consideration, likely to be urged 
as of great importance by the opposite party, if the discussion 
should be renewed, increasing the difficulties which already sur- 
rounded the question, and thus furnishing new grounds for agree- 
ing to the proposed conventional line. No one, I think, acquainted 
with the history of the controversy, and the state of public opinion 
and feeling, can doubt that, but for this communication, it would 
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have been difficult, if not impossible, to procure the assent either 
of Maine or of the Senate to the treaty. 

This would seem to be going as far as reason or honor required, 
in reference to an unauthenticated document, having none of the 
properties of legal evidence, not exhibited by the opposite party, 
and of a nature to be outweighed by contradictory evidence of the 
same kind, which was very soon done. But Mr. Webster was, at 
the time, severely censured by the opposition press in England, 
and was accused of " perfidy and want of good faith" (and this 
charge has lately been revived in an elaborate and circumstantial 
manner), for not going with this map to Lord Ashborton ; entirely 
abandoning the American claim, and ceding the whole of the dis- 
puted territory, more even than she asked, to Great Britain, on the 
strength of this single piece of doobtfol evidence. 

Such a charge scarcely deserves an answer ; but two things will 
occur to all impartial persons : one, that the red-line map, even had 
it been proved to have been marked by Franklin (which it is not), 
would be but one piece of evidence to be weighed with the words 
of the treaty, with all the other evidence in the case, and especially 
with the other maps ; and, secondly, that such a course as it is pre- 
tended that Mr. Webster ought to have pursued, could only be 
reasonably required of him, on condition that the British govern- 
ment had also produced, or would undertake to produce, all the 
evidenoe, and especially all the maps in its possession, favorable to 
the American claim. 

Now, not to urge against the red-line map, that, as was vigor- 
ously argued by Lord Brougham, it was at variance with the ex- 
press words of the treaty, there were, according to Mr. Gallatin, 
the commissioner for preparing the claim of the United States, to 
be submitted to the arbiter in 1827, at least twelve maps published 
in London in the course of two years after the signature of the pro- 
visional articles in 1782, all of which give the boundary line pre- 
cisely as claimed by the United States ; and no map was published 
in London, favoring the British claim, till the third year. The 
earliest of these maps were prepared to illustrate the debates in 
Parliament on the treaty, or to illustrate the treaty in anticipation 
of the debate. None of the speakers on either side intimated that 
these maps are inaccurate, though some of the opposition speakers 
attacked the treaty as giving a disadvantageous boundary. One 
of these maps, that of Faden, the roy,al geographer, was stated on 
the face of it to be u drawn according to the treaty." Mr. Sparks 
is of opinion that Mr. Oswald, the British envoy by whom the 
treaty was negotiated, and who was in London when the earliest 
of the maps were engraved, was consulted by the map-makers on 
the subject of the boundary. At any rate, had they been inaccu- 
rate in this respect, either Mr. Oswald or the minister, " who was 
vehemently assailed on account of the large concession of the 
boundaries," would have exposed the error. But neither by Mr. 
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Oswald nor by any of the ministers was any complaint made of the 
in&ccuracy of the maps. 

One of these maps was that contained in " Bew's Political Mag- 
azine," a respectable journal, for which it was prepared, to illus- 
trate the debate on the provisional articles of 1782. It happened 
that Lord Ashburton was calling upon me, about the time of the 
debate in the House of Commons on the merits of the Treaty, on 
the 21st March, 1843. On my expressing to him the opinion, with 
the freedom warranted by our intimate friendly relations, that his 
government ought to be much obliged to him for obtaining so much 
of a territory, of which I conscientiously believed the whole be- 
longed to us, " What," asked he, " have you to oppose to the red- 
line map?" I replied that, in addition to the other objections 
already mentioned, I considered it to be outweighed by the numer- 
ous other maps which were published at London at the time, some 
of them to illustrate the treaty ; and, among them, I added, " the 
map in the volume which happens to lie on my table at this mo- 
ment," which was the volume of " Bew's Political Magazine," 
to which 1 called his attention. He told me that he was unac- 
quainted with that map, and desired that I would lend him the vol- 
ume to show to Sir Eobert Peel. This I did, and in his reply to 
Lord Palmerston, in the House of Commons, Sir Robert Peel, hold- 
ing this volume of mine in his hand, referred to the map contain- 
ed in it, and "which follows," said he, "exactly the American 
line," as an off-set to the red-line map, of which great use had been 
made by the opposition in England, for the purpose of showing 
that Lord Ashburton had been overreached by Mr. Webster. In 
the course of his speech he defended Mr. Webster in the handsom- 
est manner from the charges brought against him in reference to 
this map by the opposition press, and said that in his judgment 
" the reflections cast upon that most worthy and honorable man are 
unjust." 

Nor was this all. The more effectually to remove the impression 
attempted to be raised, in consequence of the red-line map, that 
Lord Ashburton had been overreached, Sir Robert Peel stated — 
and the disclosure was now for the first time made — that there was 
in the library of King George the Third (which had been given to the 
British Museum by George the Fourth) a copy of Mitchell's map, in 
which the boundary as delineated " follows exactly the line claimed 
by the United States." On four places upon this line are written 
the words, in a strong, bold hand, u The boundary as described by 
Mr. Oswald." There is documentary proof that Mr. Oswald sent 
the map used by him, in negotiating the treaty, to King George 
the Third, for his information; and Lord Brougham stated in his 
place, in the House of Peers, that the words, four times repeated, 
in different parts of the line, were, in his opinion, written by the 
King himself 1 Having listened, and of course with the deepest in- 
terest to the debate in the House of Commons, I sought the earli- 
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est opportunity of inspecting the map, which was readily granted 
to me by Lord Aberdeen. The boundary is marked, in the most 
distinct and skillful manner, from the St. Croix all round to the St. 
Mary's, and is precisely that which has been always claimed by us. 
There is every reason to believe that this is the identical copy of 
Mitchell's map officially used by the negotiators and sent by Mr. 
Oswald, as we learn from Dr. Franklin, to England. Sir Robert 
Peel informed me that it was unknown to him till after the treaty, 
and Lord Aberdeen and Lord Ashburton gave me the same assur- 
ance. It was well known, however, to the agent employed under 
Lord Melbourne's administration in maintaining the British claim, 
and who was foremost in vilifying Mr. Webster for concealing the 
red-line map I* 

AS A PUBLIC BPBAVSB. 

I had intended to say a few words on Mr. Webster's transcend- 
ent ability as a public speaker on the great national anniversaries, 
and the patriotic celebrations of the country. But it would be 
impossible, within the limits of a few paragraphs, to do any kind 
of justice to such efforts as the discourse on the twenty-second 
December, at Plymouth ; the speeches on laying the corner-stone 
and the completion of the Bunker Hill Monument; the eulogy 
on Adams and Jefferson ; the character of Washington ; the dis- 
course on laying the foundation of the extension of the Capitol. 
What gravity and significance in the topics, what richness of illus- 
tration, what soundness of principle, what elevation of sentiment, 
what fervor in the patriotic appeals, what purity, vigor, and clear- 
ness in the style ! 

With reference to the first-named of these admirable discourses, 
the elder President Adams declared that " Burke is no longer enti- 
tled to the praise — the most consummate orator of modern times;" 
and it will, I think, be admitted by any one who shall attentively 
study them, that if Mr. Webster, with all his powers and all his at- 
tainments, had done nothing else but enrich the literature of the 
country with these performances, he would be allowed to have 
lived not unworthily, nor in vain. When we consider that they 
were produced under the severe pressure of professional and offi- 
cial engagements, numerous and arduous enough to task even his 
intellect, we are lost in admiration of the affluence of his mental 
resources. 



* Sir Bobert Peel, with reference to the line on Oswald's map, observes, " I do 
not say that that was the boundary, ultimately settled by the negotiators." Such, 
however, is certainly the case. Mr. Jay's copy of Mitchell's map (which was also 
discovered after the negotiation of the treaty) exhibits a line running down the St 
John's to its mouth, and called Mr. Oswald's line." This is the line which Mr. Os- 
wald offered to the American negotiators on the 8th of October. It was, however, 
not approved by the British government, and the line indicated in the map of King 
George the Third, as the M Boundary as described by Mr. Oswald," was finally 
agreed to. 
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GENERAL OHABAOTEBISTIOS OF STYLE AND MA2TOEB. 

In all the speeches, arguments, discourses, and compositions of 
every kind proceeding from Mr. Webster's lips or pen, there were 
certain general characteristics which I am unwilling to dismiss 
without a passing allusion. Each, of course, had its peculiar 
merits, according to the nature and importance of the. subject, 
and the degree of pains bestowed by Mr. Webster on the dis- 
cussion; but I find some general qualities pervacling them all. 
One of them is the extreme sobriety of the tone, the pervading 
common sense, the entire absence of that extravagance and over- 
statement which are so apt to creep into political harangues and 
the discourses on patriotic anniversaries. His positions were taken 
strongly, clearly, and boldly, but without wordy amplification or one- 
sided vehemence. You feel that your understanding is addressed, 
on behalf of a reasonable proposition, which rests neither on senti- 
mental refinement or rhetorical exaggeration. This is the case 
even in speeches like that on the Greek Revolution, where, in en- 
listing the aid of classical memories and Christian sympathies, it 
was so difficult to rest within the bounds of moderation. 

This moderation not only characterizes Mr. Webster's parlia- 
mentary efforts, but is equally conspicuous in his discourses on 
popular and patriotic occasions, which, amid all the inducements 
to barren declamation, are equally and always marked by the treat- 
ment of really important topics in a manly and instructive strain 
of argument and reflection. 

Let it not be thought, however, that I would represent Mr. 
Webster's speeches in Congress or elsewhere as destitute on proper 
occasions of the most glowing appeals to the moral sentiments, or 
wanting, when the topic invites it, in any of the adornments of a 
magnificent rhetoric. Who that heard it, or has read it, will ever 
forget the desolating energy of his denunciation of the African 
Slave Trade, in the discourse at Plymouth ; or the splendor of the 
apostrophe to Warren, in the first discourse on Bunker Hill ; or 
that to the monumental shaft and the survivors of the Revolution 
in the second ; or the trumpet-tones of the speech placed in the 
lips of John Adams, in the eulogy on Adams and Jefferson ; or the 
sublime peroration of the speech on Foot's resolution ; or the lyrio 
fire of the imagery by which he illustrates the extent of the Brit- 
ish empire; or the almost supernatural terror of his description 
of the force of conscience in the argument in Knapp's trial. Then, 
how bright and fresh the description of Niagara I how beautiful 
the picture of the Morning in his private correspondence, which, 
as well as his familiar conversation, was enlivened by the per- 
petual play of a joyous and fertile imagination! In a word, what 
tone in all the grand and melting music of our language is there 
which is not heard in some portion of his speeches or writings ; 
while reason, sense, and truth compose the basis of the strain ? 
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Like the sky above us, it is sometimes serene and cloudless, and 
peace and love shine out from its starry depths. At other times 
the gallant streamers, in wild, fantastic play— emerald, and rose, 
and orange, and fleecy white — shoot upward from the horizon, 
mingle in a fiery canopy at the zenith, and throw out their flick- 
ering curtains over the heavens and the earth ; while at other 
times the mustering tempest piles his lowering battlements on the 
sides of the north; a furious storm- wind rushes forth from their 
blazing loop-holes, and volleyed thunders give the signal of the ele- 
mental war ! 

. Another quality, which appears to me to be very conspicuous in all 
Mr. Webster's speeches, is the fairness and candor with which he 
treats the argument of his opponent, and the total absence of 
offensive personality. He was accustomed, in preparing to argue 
a question at the bar, or to debate it in the Senate, first to state 
his opponent's case, or argument, in his own mind, with as much 
force and skill as if it were his own view of the subject, not deeming 
it worthy of a statesman discussing the great issues of the public 
weal, to assail and prostrate a man of straw, and call it a victory 
over his antagonist. True to his party associations, there was the 
least possible mingling of the partizan in bis parliamentary efforts. 
No one, I think, ever truly said of him that he had either misrep- 
resented or failed to grapple fairly with the argument which he un- 
dertook to confute. That he possessed the power of invective in 
the highest degree is well known, from the display of it on a few 
occasions, when great provocation justified and required it; but he 
habitually abstained from offensive personality, regarding it as an 
indication always of a bad temper, and generally of a weak 
cause. 

I notice, lastly, a sort of judicial dignity in Mr. Webster's mode 
of treating public questions, which may be ascribed to the high de- 
cree in which he united, in the range of his studies and the habits 
of his life, the jurist with the statesman. There were occasions, 
and these not a few, when but for the locality from which he 
spoke, you might have been at a loss whether you were listening 
to the accomplished senator unfolding the principles of the Con- 
stitution as a system of Government, or the consummate jurist ap- 
plying its legislative provisions to the practical interests of life. In 
the Dartmouth College case, and that of Gibbons and Ogden, the 
dryness of a professional argument is forgotten in the breadth and 
elevation of the constitutional principles shown to be involved in 
the issue ; while in the great speeches on the interpretation of the 
Constitution, a severe judicial logic darts its sunbeams into the 
deepest recesses of a written compact of Government, intended 
to work out a harmonious adjustment of the antagonistic principles 
of Federal and State sovereignty. None, I think, but a great 
statesman could have performed Mr. Webster's part before the 
highest tribunals of the land ; none but a great lawyer could have 
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sustained himself as lie did on the floor of the Senate. In fact, he 
rose to that elevation at which the law, in its highest conception, 
and in its versatile functions and agencies, as the great mediator be- 
tween the State and the individual ; the shield by which the weakness 
of the single man is protected from the violence and craft of his fel- 
lows, and clothed for the defense of his rights with the mighty power 
of the mass ; which watches — faithful guardian — over the life and 
property of the orphan in the cradle ; spreads the aegis of the pub- 
lic peace alike over the crowded streets of great cities and the sol- 
itary pathways of the wilderness ; which convoys the merchant 
and his cargo in safety to and from the ends of the earth ; pre- 
scribes the gentle humanities of civilization to contending armies ; 
sits serene umpire of the clashing interests of confederated States, 
and molds them all into one grand union ; — I say, Mr. Webster 
rose to an elevation at which all these attributes and functions of 
universal law — in action alternately executive, legislative, and ju- 
dicial; inform, successively constitution, statute, and decree — are 
mingled into one harmonious, protecting,, strengthening, vitalizing, 
sublime system ; brightest image on earth of that ineffable sove- 
reign energy, which, with mingled power, wisdom, and love, up- 
holds and governs the universe. 

THE CENTRAL IDEA OF HIS POLITICAL SYSTEM. 

Led equally by his professional occupations and his political du- 
ties to make the Constitution the object of his profoundest study 
and meditation,, he regarded it with peculiar reverence, as a Cove- 
nant of Union between the members of this great and increasing 
family of States ; and in that respect he considered it as the most im- 
portant document ever penned by the hand of uninspired man. I 
need not tell you that this reverence for the Constitution as the 
covenant of union between the States was the central idea of his 
political system, which, however, in this, as in all other respects, 
aimed at a wise and safe balance of extreme opinions. He valued, 
as much as any man can possibly value it, the principle of State 
sovereignty. He looked upon the organization of these separate 
independent republics— of different sizes, different ages and histo- 
ries, different geographical positions and local interests — as furnish- 
ing a security of inappreciable value for a wise and beneficent 
administration of local affairs, and the protection of individual and 
local rights. But he regarded as an approach to the perfection of 
political wisdom, the molding of these separate and independent 
sovereignties, with all their pride of individual right, and all their 
jealousy of individual consequence, into a harmonious whole. He 
never weighed the two principles against each other; he held 
them complemental to each other, equally and supremely vital and 
essential. 

I happened, one bright starry night, to be walking home with 
him, at a late hour, from the Capitol at Washington, after a skir- 
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mishing debate, in which he had been speaking, at no great length, 
bnt with much earnestness and warmth, on the subject of the Con- 
stitution as forming a united government. The planet Jupiter, 
shining with unusual brilliancy, was in rail view. He paused as we 
descended Capitol Hill, and unconsciously pursuing the train of 
thought which he had been enforcing in the Senate, pointed to the 
planet and said — "'Night unto night showeth knowledge;' take 
away the independent force, emanating from the hand of the Su- 
preme, which impels that planet onward, and it would plunge in 
hideous ruin from those beautiful skies unto the sun ; take away 
the central attraction of the sun, and the attendant planet would 
shoot madly from its sphere ; urged and restrained by the balanced 
forces, it wheels its eternal circles through the heavens." 

HE CONTEMPLATES A WOBK ON THE CONSTITUTION. 

His reverence for the Constitution led him to meditate a work 
in which the history of its formation and adoption should be traced, 
its principles unfolded and explained, its analogies with other govern- 
ments investigated, its expansive fitness to promote the prosperity 
of the country for ages yet to come, developed and maintained. 
His thoughts had long flowed in this channel. The subject was 
not only the one on which he had bestowed his most earnest par- 
liamentary efforts, but it formed the point of reference of much 
of his historical and miscellaneous reading. He was anxious to 
learn what the experience of mankind taught on the subject of 
governments in any degree resembling our own. As our fathers, 
in forming the Confederation, and still more the members of the 
Convention which framed the Constitution — and especially Wash- 
ington — studied with diligence the organization of all the former 
compacts of government — those of the Netherlands, of Switzer- 
land, and ancient Greece, — so Mr. Webster directed special atten- 
tion to all the former leagues and confederacies of modern and 
ancient times, for lessons and analogies of encouragement and 
warning to his countrymen. He dwelt much on the Amphicty- 
onic league of Greece, one of the confederacies to which the 
framers of the Constitution often referred, and which is frequently 
spoken of as a species of federal government. Unhappily for 
Greece, it had little claim to that character. Founded originally 
on confraternity of religious rites, it was expanded in the lapse of 
time into a loose political association, but was destitute of all the 
powers of an organized, efficient government. On this subject Mr. 
Webster found a remark in Grote's History of Greece, which 
struck him as being of extreme significance to the people of the 
United States. " Occasionally," says Grote, " there was a partial 
pretense for the imposing title bestowed upon the Amphictyonio 
league by Cicero, ' Commune Gr®ci» Concilium,' but we should 
completely misinterpret Grecian History, if we regarded it as a 
federal council habitually directing, or habitually obeyed." " And 
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cow," said Mr. "Webster, " comes a passage which ought to be writ- 
ten in letters of gold over the door of the Capitol and of every State 
Legislature : ' Had there existed any such " Oommune Concilium" 
of tolerable wisdom and patriotism, and had the tendencies of the 
Hellenic mind been capable of adapting themselves to it, the whole 
course of later Grecian History would probably have been altered ; 
the Macedonian kings would have remained only as respectable 
neighbors, borrowing their civilization from Greece, and exercising 
their military energies upon Thracians and Ulyrians ; while united 
Hellas might have maintained her own territory against the con- 
quering legions of Rome.' " * A wise and patriotic federal gov- 
ernment would have preserved Greece from the Macedonian 
phalanx and the Roman legions 1 

Professional and official labors engrossed Mr. Webster's time 
and left him no leisure for the execution of his meditated work 
on the Constitution — a theme which, as he would have treated it, 
tracing it back to its historical fountains and forward to its pro- 
phetic issues, seems to me, in the wide range of its topics, to 
embrace higher and richer elements of thought, for the American 
statesman and patriot, than any other not directly connected with 
the spiritual welfare of man. 

MAGNITUDE OF THE THEME. THE FTJTUBE OF THE UNION. 

What else is there, in the material system of the world, so won- 
derful as the concealment of the Western Hemisphere for ages 
behind the mighty vail of waters ? How could such a secret be 
kept from the foundation of the world till the end of the fifteenth 
century? What so astonishing as the concurrence, within less 
than a century, of the invention of printing, the demonstration 
of the true system of the Heavens, and this great- world discovery? 
What so mysterious as the dissociation of the native tribes of this 
•continent from the civilized and civilizable races of man ? What 
so remarkable, in political history, as the operation of the in- 
iluences — now in conflict, now in harmony — under which the 
various nations of the Old World sent their children to occupy 
•the New; great populations silently stealing into existence; the 
wilderness of one century swarming in the next with millions; 
ascending the streams, crossing the mountains, struggling with a 
wild, hard nature, with savage foes, with rival settlements of for- 
eign powers, but ever onward, onward ? What so propitious 
as this long colonial training in the school of chartered govern- 
ment ; and then, when the fullness of time had come, what so 
■majestic, amid all its vicissitudes and all its trials, as the Grand 
Separation — mutually beneficial in its final result to both parties— 
the dread appeal to arms, that venerable Continental Congress, 
the august Declaration, the strange alliance of the oldest monarchy 

-+ Grote>s History of Greece, YoL ii. p. 886. 
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of Europe with the Infant Kepnhlic? And, lastly, what bo 
worthy the admiration of men and angels, as the appearance of 
him the expected ; him the Hero, raised up to conduct the mo- 
mentous conflict to its auspicious issue in the Confederation, the 
Union, the Constitution! 

Is this a theme not unworthy of the pen and the mind of Web- 
ster? Then consider the growth of the country, thus politically 
' .) ushered into existence and organized under that Constitution, as 

delineated in his address on laying the corner-stone of the ex- 
tension of the Capitol; the thirteen colonies that accomplished 
the Revolution multiplied to thirty-two independent States, a single 
one of them exceeding in population the old thirteen ; the narrow 
border of settlement along the coast, fenced in by France and the 
native tribes, expanded to the dimensions of the continent; 
Louisiana, Florida, Texas, New Mexico, California, Oregon— ter- 
ritories equal to the great monarchies of Europe— added to the 
Union ; and the two millions of population which fired the imagin- 
ation of Burke, swelled to twenty-four millions during the lifetime 
of Mr. Webster, and in seven short years, which have since 
elapsed, increased to thirty ! 

With these stupendous results in his own time as the unit of 
calculation — beholding under Providence with each Decade of 
years, a new people, millions strong, emigrants in part from the 
Old World, but mainly bone of our bone, and flesh of our flesh, 
the children of the soil, growing up to inhabit the waste places of 
the continent, to inherit and transmit the rights and blessings 
which we have received from our fathers ; recognizing in the 
Constitution and in the Union established by it the creative in- 
fluence which, as far as human agencies go, has wrought these 
miracles of growth and progress, and which wraps up in sacred 
reserve the expansive energy with which the work is to be carried 
on and perfected, he looked forward with patriotic aspiration to 

/the time when, beneath its ®gis, the whole wealth of our civil- 
ization would be poured out, not only to fill up the broad inter- 
stices of settlement, if I may so express myself, in the old thirteen, 
and their young and* thriving sister States already organized in 
the West, but in the lapse of time, to found a hundred new repub- 
lics in the valley of the Missouri and beyond the Rocky Mountains, 
till our letters and our arts, our schools and our churches, our laws 
and our liberties, shall be carried from the arctic circle to the 
tropics ; " from the rising of the sun to the going down thereof." 

VIEWS OF THE PRESENT. 

I This prophetic glance, not merely at the impending, but the dis- 

V. tant future, this reliance on the fulfillment of the great design of 

Providence, illustrated through our whole history, to lavish upon 

the people of this country the accumulated blessings of all former 

stages of human progress, made him more tolerant of the tardy 
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and irregular advances and temporary wanderings from the path of 
what he deemed a wise and sound policy than those fervid spirits 
who dwell exclusively in the present, and make less allowance for 
the gradual operation of moral influences. This was the case in 
reference to the great sectional controversy which now so sharply 
divides and so violently agitates the country. He not only confi- 
dently anticipated what the lapse of seven years since his decease 
has witnessed and is witnessing, that the newly-acquired and the 
newly-organized territories of the Union would grow up into free 
States ; but, in common with all or nearly all the statesmen of the 
last generation, he believed that free labor would ultimately pre- 
vail throughout the country. He thought he saw that in the 
• operation of the same causes which have produced this result in 
the Middle and Eastern States, it was visibly taking place in the 
States north of the cotton-growing region ; and he inclined to the 
opinion that there also, under the influence of physical and eco- 
nomical causes, free labor would eventually be found most produo 
tive, and would therefore be ultimately established. 

For these reasons, bearing in mind, what all admit, that the com- 
plete solution of the mighty problem, which now so greatly tasks 
the prudence and patriotism of the wisest and best in the land, is 
beyond the delegated powers of the General Government ; that it 
depends, as far as the States are concerned, on their independent 
legislation, and that it is, of all others, a subject in reference to 
which public opinion and public sentiment will most powerfully 
influence the law ; that much in the lapse of time, without law, is 
likely to be brought about by degrees, and gradually done and per- 
mitted, as in Missouri, at the present day ; while nothing is to be 
hoped from external interference, whether of exhortation or re- 
buke ; that in all human affairs controlled by self-governing com- 
munities, extreme opinions and extreme courses, on the one hand, 
generally lead to extreme opinions and extreme courses on the 
other ; and that nothing will more contribute to the earliest prac- 
ticable relief of the country from this most prolific source of con- 
flict and estrangement, than "to prevent its being introduced into 
our party organizations, — he deprecated its. being allowed to find a 
place among the political issues of the day, North or South ; and 
seeking a platform on which honest and patriotic men might meet 
and stand, he thought he had found it, where our fathers did, in the 
Constitution. 

It is true that, in interpreting the fundamental law on this sub- 
ject, a diversity of opinion between the two sections of the Union 
presents itself. This has ever been the case, first or last, in rela- 
tion to every great question which has divided the country. It is 
the unfailing incident of constitutions, written or unwritten ; an 
evil to be dealt with in good faith, by prudent and enlightened 
men, in both sections of the Union, seeking, as Washington sought, 
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the public good, and giving expression to the patriotic common- 
sense of the people. 

Such, I have reason to believe, were the principles entertained 
by Mr. Webster; not certainly those best calculated to win a tem- 
porary popularity in any part of the Union, in times of passionate 
sectional agitation, which, between the extremes of opinion, leaves 
no middle ground for moderate counsels. If any one could have 
found and could have trodden such ground with success, he would 
seem to have been qualified to do it, by his transcendent talent, his 
mature experience, his approved temper and calmness, and his 
tried patriotism. If he failed of finding such a path for himself or 
the country — while we thoughtfully await what time and an all- 
wise Providence has in' store for ourselves and our children — let us 
remember that his attempt was the highest and the purest which 
can engage the thoughts of a Statesman and a Patriot : Peace on 
earth, good-will toward men ; harmony and brotherly love among 
the children of our common country. 

And O, my friends, if among those who, differing from him on 
this or any other subject, have yet, with generous forgetralness of 
that which separated you, and kindly remembrance of all that you 
held in common, come up this day to do honor to his memory, 
there are any who suppose that he cherished less tenderly than 
yourselves the great ideas of Liberty, Humanity, and Brotherhood ; 
that, because he was faithful to the duties which he inferred from 
the Constitution and the Law, to which he looked for the govern- 
ment of Civil Society, he was less sensible than yourselves to the 
broader relations and deeper sympathies which unite us to our 
fellow-creatures, as brethren of one family and children of one 
heavenly Father, believe me, you do his memory a grievous wrong. 

PEB80NAL OHABAOTEB. 

This is not the occasion to dwell upon the personal character of 
Mr. Webster, on the fascination of his social intercourse, or the 
charm of his domestic life. Something I could have said on his 
companionable disposition and hat>its, his genial temper, the re- 
sources and attractions of his conversation, his love of nature, 
alike in her wild and cultivated aspects, and his keen perception 
of the beauties of this fair world in which we live ; something of 
his devotion to agricultural pursuits, which, next to his profes- 
sional and public duties, formed the occupation of his life ; some- 
thing of his fondness for athletic and manly sports and exercises ; 
something of his friendships, and of his attachments warmer than 
friendships — the son, the brother, the husband, and the father; 
something of the joys and the sorrows of his home ; of the strength 
of his religious convictions, his testimony to the truth of the 
Christian Revelation; the tenderness and sublimity of the parting 
scene. Something on these topics I have elsewhere said, and may 
not here repeat. 
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Some other things, my friends, with your indulgence, I would 
say ; thoughts, memories, which crowd upon me, too vivid to be 
repressed, too personal almost to be uttered. 

On the 17th of July, 1804, a young man from New Hampshire 
arrived in Boston, all but penniless, and all but friendless. He 
was twenty-two years of age, and had come to take the first steps 
in the career of life at the capital of New England. Three days 
after arriving in Boston he presented himself, without letters of *' 

recommendation, to Mr. Christopher Gore, then just returned from 
England, after an official residence of some years, and solicited a 
place in his office as a clerk. His only introduction was by a young 
man as little known to Mr. Gore as himself and who went to pro- 
nounce his name, which he did so indistinctly as not to be heard. 
His slender figure, striking countenance, large dark eye, and massy 
brow, his general appearance indicating a delicate organization,* 
his manly carriage and modest demeanor, arrested attention and 
inspired confidence. His humble suit was granted, he was received 
into the office, and had been there a week before Mr. Gore learned 
that his name was Daniel "Websteb ! His older brother — older 
in years, but later in entering life — (for whose education Daniel, 
while teacher of the Academy at Fryeburg, had drudged till mid- 
night in the office of the Register of Deeds), at that time taught a 
small school in Short Street (now Kingston Street), in Boston, and 
while he was in attendance at the commencement at Dartmouth, 
in 1804, to receive his degree, Daniel supplied his place. At that 
school, at the age of ten, I was then a pupil, and there commenced 
a friendship which lasted, without interruption or chill, while his ' ^ 

life lasted ;.. of which, while mine lasts, the grateful recollection will 
never perish. From that time forward I knew, I honored, I loved 
him. I saw him at all seasons and on all occasions, in the flush 
of public triumph, in the intimacy of the fireside, in the most unre- 
served interchange of personal confidence ; in health and in sick- 
ness, in sorrow and in joy ; when early honors began to wreath his \ 
brow, and in after life through most of the important scenes of his ** 
public career. I saw him on occasions that show the manly 
strength, and, what is better, the manly weakness of the human 
heart; and I declare this, day, in the presence of Heaven and of 
men, that I never heard from him the expression of a wish unbe- 
coming a good citizen and a patriot — the utterance of word unwor- 
thy a gentleman and a Christian ; that I never knew a more gen- 
erous spirit, a safer adviser, a warmer friend. 

Do you ask me if he had faults? I answer, he was a man. He 
had some of the faults of a lofty spirit, a genial temperament, and 
a warm and generous nature ; he had none of the faults of a grov- ^ 

eling, mean, and malignant nature. He had especially the u last ' 

* Description by Mrs. Eliza Buckminster Lee, Webster's Private Correspond- 
ence, L, 488. 
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infirmity of noble mind," and had no donbt raised an aspiring eye 
to the highest object of political ambition. But he did it in the 
honest pride of a capacity equal to the station, and with a con- 
sciousness that he should reflect back the honor which it conferred. 
He might say, with Burke, that "he had no arts but honest arts;" 
and if he sought the highest honors of the state, he did it by trans- 
cendent talent, laborious service, and patriotic devotion to the 
public good. 

It was not given to him, any more than to the other members 
of the great triumvirate with whom his name is habitually associ- 
ated, to attain the object of their ambition ; but posterity will do 
them justice, and begins already to discharge the debt of respect 
and gratitude. A noble mausoleum in honor of Olay, and his statue 
by Hart, are in progress ; the statue of Calhoun, by Powers, adorns 
the Court House in Charleston, and a magnificent monument to his 
memory is in preparation ; and we present you this day, fellow- 
citizens, the Statue of "Webster, in enduring bronze, on a pedestal 
of granite from his native State, the noble countenance modeled 
from life, at the meridian of his days and his tame, and his person 
reproduced, from faithful recollection, by the oldest and most dis- 
tinguished of the living artists of the country. He sleeps by the 
multitudinous ocean, which he himself so much resembled in its 
mighty movement and its mighty repose ; but his monumental form 
shall henceforward stand sentry at the portals of the Capitol ; the 
right hand pointing to that symbol of the Union on which the left 
reposes, and his imperial gaze directed, with the Hopes of the coun- 
try, to the boundless West. In a few short years, we, whose eyes 
have rested on his majestic person, whose ears have drunk in the 
music of his clarion voice, shall have gone to our rest; but our 
children, for ages to come, as they dwell with awe-struck gaze upon 
the monumental bronze, shall say, Oh that we could have seen, oh 
that we could have heard, the great original! 

Two hundred and twenty-nine years ago, this day, our beloved 
city received, from the General Court of the Colony, the honored 
name of Boston. On the long roll of those whom she has welcom- 
ed to her nurturing bosom is there a name which shines with a 
brighter luster than his? Seventy-two years ago, this day, the 
Constitution of the United States was tendered to the acceptance 
of the people by George Washington. Who, of all the gifted and 
patriotic of the land, that have adorned the interval, has done 
more to unfold its principles, assert its purity, and to promote its 
duration ? 

Here, then, under the cope of Heaven ; here, on this lovely em- 
inence ; here, beneath the walls of the Capitol of old Massachusetts, 
here, within the sight of those fair New England villages ; here, in 
the near vicinity of the graves of those who planted the germs of 
all this palmy growth ; here, within the sound of sacred bells, we 
raise this monument, with loving hearts, to the Statesman, the 
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Patriot, the Fellow-Citizen, the Neighbor, the Friend. Long may 
it guard the approach to these halls of council ; long may it look 
out upon a prosperous country ; and, if days of trial and disaster 
should come, and the arm of flesh should fail, doubt not that the 
monumental form would descend from its pedestal, to stand in the 
front rank of the peril, and the bronze lips repeat the cry of the 
living voice — " Liberty and Union, now and forever, one and in- 
separable!" 
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Oration delivered by Han. Edward Everett, at Boston, July 4, 1860. 

Eighty-fottb years ago this day, the Anglo- American Colonies, 
acting by their delegates to the Congress at Philadelphia, formally 
renounced their allegiance to the British Crown, and declared their 
Independence. We are assembled, Fellow-Citizens, to commemo- 
rate the Anniversary of that great day, and the utterance of that 
momentous declaration. The hand that penned its mighty sentences, 
and the tongue which, with an eloquence that swept all before it, 
sustained it on the floor of the Congress, ceased from among the 
living at the end of half a century, on the same day, almost at the 
same hour, thirty-four years ago. The last survivor of the signers 
closed his venerable career six years later ; and of the generation 
sufficiently advanced in life to take part in publio affairs on the 4th 
of July, 1776, not one probably survives to hail this eighty-fourth 
anniversary. They are gone, but their work remains. It has 
grown in interest with the lapse of years, beginning already to add 
to its intrinsic importance those titles to respect which time confers 
on great events and memorable eras, as it hangs its ivy and plants 
its mosses on the solid structures of the past, and we have come to- 
gether to bear our testimony to the Day, the Deed, and the Men. We 
have shut up our offices, our warehouses, our workshops, we have 
escaped from the cares of business, may I not add from the dis- 
sensions of party, from all that occupies and all that divides us, to 
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celebrate, to join in celebrating, the Birthday of the Nation with 
one heart and with one voice. We have come for this year 1860 
to do oar part in fulfilling the remarkable prediction of that noble 
son of Massachusetts, John Adams — who, in the language of Mr. 
Jefferson, was " the Colossus of Independence, the pillar of its sup- 
port on the floor of Congress." 

Although the Declaration was not adopted by Congress till the 
4th of July (which has accordingly become the day of the An- 
niversary), the resolution on which it was founded passed on the 
2d inst. On the following day accordingly, John Adams, in a 
letter to his wife, says : " Yesterday the greatest question was de- 
cided that was ever debated in America, and greater perhaps never 
was nor will be decided among men. A resolution was passed 
without one dissenting colony, that these United States are and of 
right ought to be free and independent States." Unable to restrain 
the fullness of his emotions, in another letter to his wife, but of 
the same date, naturally assuming that the day on which the res- 
olution was passed would be the day hereafter commemorated, he 
burst out in this all but inspired strain : 

" The day is passed ; the 2d of July, 1776, will be the most mem- 
orable epoch in the History of America. I am apt to believe 
that it will be celebrated by succeeding generations as the great 
Anniversary Festival. It ought to be commemorated as the day 
of deliverance by solemn acts of devotion to God Almighty. It 
ought to be solemnized with pomp and parade, with shows, games, 
sports, guns, bells, bonfires, and illuminations, from one end of this 
continent to the other, from this time forward for evermore ! 

" You will think me transported with enthusiasm, but I am not. 
I am well aware of the toil and blood and treasure that it will cost 
to maintain this Declaration and support and defend these States. 
Yet through all the gloom, I can see the rays of ravishing light 
and glory. I can see that the end is more than worth all the 
means ; that posterity will triumph in that day's transaction, even 
although we should rue it — which I trust in God we shall not." 
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The time which has elapsed since the great event took place is 
so considerable — the national experience which has since accrued 
is so varied and significant — the changes in our condition at home 
and oar relations abroad are so vast, as to make it a natural and 
highly appropriate subject of inquiry, on the recurrence of the Ad- 
niversary, how far the hopeful auguries, with which our Independ- 
ence was declared, have been fulfilled. Has " the gloom," which, 
in the language of Adams, shrouded the 4th of July, 1776, given 
way on this 4th of July, 1860, " to those rays of light and glory" 
which he predicted ? Has " the end," as he fondly believed it 
would do, proved thus to be far more than " worth all the means?" 
Most signally, as far as he individually was concerned. He lived 
himself to enjoy more than a Roman triumph, in the result of that 
day's transaction ; to sign with his brother envoys the treaty of 
peace, by which Great Britain acknowledged the independence of 
her ancient Colonies ; to stand before the British throne, the first 
representative of the newly-constituted Republic ; and after having 
filled its second office in connection with him, who, whether in 
peace or in war, could never fill any place but the first— in office as 
in the hearts of his countrymen — he lived to succeed to the great 
Chief; and closed his honored career, as the elective Chief Magistrate 
of those United States, whose independence he had done so much 
to establish, with the rare additional felicity at the last of seeing 
his son elevated to the same station. 

But the life of an individual is but a span in the life of a Nation ; 
the fortunes of individuals, for good or for evil, are but as dust in 
the balance, compared with the growth and prosperity, or the de- 
cline and fall, of that greatest of human personalities, a Common- 
wealth. It is, therefore, a more momentous inquiry, whether the 
great design of Providence, with reference to our beloved country, 
of which we trace the indications in the recent discovery of the 
continent, the manner of its settlement by the civilized nations of 
the earth, the colonial struggles, the establishment of Independence, 
the formation of a Constitution of Republican Government, and 
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its administration in peace and war for seventy years — I say, it is 
a far more important inquiry whether this great design of Prov- 
idence is in a course of steady and progressive fulfillment — marked 
only by the fluctuations, ever visible in the march of human affairs, 
and authorizing a well-grounded hope of further development, in 
harmony with these auspicious beginnings — or whether there is 
reason, on the other hand, to fear that our short-lived prosperity is 
already (as misgivings at home and disparagement abroad have 
sometimes whispered) on the wane — that we have reached, that 
we have passed the meridian — and have now to look forward to an 
evening of degeneracy, and the closing in of a ray less and hopeless 
night of political decline. 

You are justly shocked, fellow-citizens, at the bare statement 
of the ill-omened alternative ; and yet the inquiry seems forced 
upon us, by opinions that have recently been advanced in high 
places abroad. In a debate in the House of Lords, on the 19th of 
April, on a question relative to the extension of the elective fran- 
chise in England — the principle which certainly lies at the basis of 
popular government — the example of the United States, instead of 
being held up for imitation in this respect, as has generally been the 
case, with reference to popular reforms, was referred to as showing, 
not the advantage, but the evils of an enlarged suffrage. It was 
emphatically asserted, or plainly intimated, by the person who took 
the lead in the debate (Earl Grey), whose family traditions might 
be expected to be strongly on the side of popular right, that in the 
United States, since the Revolutionary period, and by the undue 
extension of the right of suffrage, our elections have become a 
mockery, our legislatures venal, our courts tainted with party 
spirit, our laws " cobwebs," which the rich and poor alike break 
through, and the country, and the Government in all its branches, 
given over to corruption, violence, and a general disregard of public 
morality. 

If these opinions are well founded, then certainly we labor under 
a great delusion in celebrating the National Anniversary. Instead 
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of joyous chimes and merry peals, responding to the triumphant 
salvos which ushered in the day, the 4th of July ought rather to 
he commemorated by funeral hells, and minute guns, and dead . 
marches; and we, instead of assembling in this festal hall to 
congratulate each other on its happy return, should have been 
better found in sackcloth and ashes, in the house of penitence and 
prayer. 

I believe I shall not wander from the line of remark appropriate 
to the occasion, if I invite you to join me in a hasty inquiry, 
whether these charges and intimations are well founded ; whether 
we have thus degenerated from the standard of the Revolutionary 
age ; whether the salutary checks of our system have been swept 
away, and our experiment of elective self-government has con- 
sequently become a failure ; whether, in a word, the great design 
of Providence in the discovery, settlement, political independence, 
and national growth of the United States has been prematurely ar- 
rested by our perversity ; or whether, on the contrary, that design 
is not — with those vicissitudes, and drawbacks, and human infirm- 
ities of character, and uncertainties of fortune, which beset alike 
the individual man and the societies of men, in the Old World and 
the New — in a train of satisfactory, hopeful, nay, triumphant and 
glorious fulfillment. 

And in the first place I will say that, in my judgment, great del- 
icacy ought to be observed, and much caution practiced in these 
disparaging commentaries on the constitution, laws, and adminis- 
tration of friendly States ; and especially on the part of British and 
American statesmen in their comments on the systems of their 
two countries, between which there is a more intimate connection 
of national sympathy than between any other two nations. I 
must say that, as a matter of taste and expediency, these specific 
arraignments of a foreign friendly country had better be left to the 
public Press. Without wishing to put any limit to free discussion, 
or to proscribe any expression of the patriotic complacency with 
which the citizens of one country are apt to assert the superiority 
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of their own systems over those of all others, it appears to me that 
pungent criticisms on the constitutions and laws of foreign States, 
supported by direct personal allusions to those called to administer 
them, are nearly as much out of place on the part of the legislative 
as of the executive branch of a government On the part of the 
latter they would be resented as an intolerable insult; they can 
not be deemed less than offensive on the part of the former. 

If there were no other objection to this practice, it would be 
sufficient that its direct tendency is to recrimination ; a warfare of 
reciprocal disparagement on the part of conspicuous members of 
the legislatures of friendly States. It is plain that a parliamentary 
warfare of this kind must greatly increase the difficulty of carrying 
on the diplomatic discussions which necessarily occur between 
States whose commercial and territorial interests touch and dash 
at so many points ; and the war of words is but too well adapted 
to prepare the public mind for more deplorable struggles. 

Let me further also remark, that the suggestion which I propose 
to combat, viz., that the ezperiment of self-government on the 
basis of an extensive electoral franchise is substantially a failure in 
the United States, and that the country has entered upon a course 
of rapid degeneracy since the days of Washington, is not only one 
of great antecedent improbability, but it is one which it might be 
expected our brethren in England would be slow to admit. The 
mass of the population was originally of British origin, and the ad- 
ditional elements of which it is made up are from the other most 
intelligent and improvable races of Europe. The settlers of this 
continent have been providentially conducted to it, or have grown 
up upon it, within a comparatively recent and highly enlightened 
period, viz., the last two hundred and fifty years. Much of it they 
found lying in a state of nature, with no time-honored abuses 
to eradicate, abounding in most of the physical conditions of pros- 
perous existence, with no drawbacks but those necessarily incident 
to new countries, or inseparable from human imperfection. Even 
the hardships they encountered, severe as they were, were well 
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calculated to promote the growth of the manly virtues. In this 
great and promising field of social progress they have planted, in 
tho main, those political institutions which have approved them- 
selves in the experience of modern Europe, and especially of Eng- 
land, as most favorable to the prosperity of a State ; free represen- 
tative governments ; written constitutions and laws, greatly model- 
ed upon hers, especially the trial by jury ; a free and a cheap, and 
consequently all-pervading Press ; responsibility of the ruler to the 
people ; liberal provision for popular education, and very general 
voluntary and bountiful expenditure for the support of religion. 
Ifj under these circumstances, the people of America, springing 
from such a stock, and trained in such a school, have failed to work 
out a satisfactory and a hopeful result; and especially if within 
the last sixty years (for that is the distinct allegation), and conse- 
quently since, from the increase of numbers, wealth, and national 
power, all the social forces of the country have, for good or evil, 
been in higher action than ever before, there has been such mark- 
ed degeneracy that we are now fit to be held up, not as a model to 
be imitated, but as an example to be shunned — not for the credit, 
but for the discredit of popular institutions — then, indeed, the case 
must be admitted to be a strange phenomenon in human affairs — 
disgraceful, it is true, in the highest degree to us, but not reflect- 
ing credit on the race from which we are descended, nor holding 
out encouragement anywhere for the adoption of liberal principles 
of government. If there is any feeling in England that can wel- 
come the thought that Americans have degenerated, the further 
reflection that it is the sons of Englishmen who have degenerated, 
must chasten the sentiment. If there is any country, or any 
place, where this supposed state of things can be readily bolieved 
to exist, surely it can not be the parent country ; it can not be in 
that House of Commons, where Burke uttered those golden words, 
" My hold of the colonies is in the close affection which grows 
from common names, from kindred blood, from similar privileges, 
and equal protection." It can not be in that House of Peers, where 
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Chatham, conscious that the colonies were fighting the battle not 
only of American hut of English liberty, exclaimed, " I rejoice that 
America has resisted." It must be in Venice, it must be in Naples, 
or wherever else on the face of the earth liberal principles are 
scoffed at* and constitutional freedom is known to exist only as 
her crushed and mangled form is seen to twitch and quiver under 
the dark pall of arbitrary power. 

Before admitting the truth of such a supposition, in itself so 
paradoxical, in its moral aspects so mournful, in its natural in- 
fluence on the progress of liberal ideas so discouraging, let us, for a 
few moments, look at facts. 

The first object in the order of events, after the discovery of 
America, was, of course, its settlement by civilized man. It was 
not an easy task ; a mighty ocean separated the continent from 
the elder world — a savage wilderness covered most of the country 
— its barbarous and warlike inhabitants resisted from the first all 
coalescence with the new-comers. To subdue this waste — to plant 
corn-fields in the primeval forest, to transfer the civilization of 
Europe to the New World, and to make safe and sufficient arrange- 
ments, under political institutions, for the growth of free principles 
— was the great problem to be solved. It was no holiday pastime ; 
no gainful speculation ; no romantic adventure ; but grim, persist- 
ent, weary toil and danger. That it has been upon the whole per- 
formed with wonderful success, who will deny? Where else in 
the history of the world have such results been brought about in 
so short a time ? And if I desired, as I do not, to give this discus- 
sion the character of recrimination, might I not, dividing the 
period which has elapsed since the commencement of the European 
settlements in America into two portions, viz. : the one which pre- 
ceded and the one which has followed the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence ; the former under the sway of European Governments — 
England, Holland, France, Spain — the latter under the Government 
of the independent United States — might I not claim for the latter, 
under all the disadvantages of a new Government and limited re- 
sources, the credit of greatly superior energy and practical wisdom, 
in carrying on this magnificent work ? It was the inherent vice 
of the colonial system, that the growth of the American Colonies 
was greatly retarded for a century, in consequence of their being 
involved in all the wars of Europe. There never was a period 
since Columbus sailed from Palos, in which the settlement of the 
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country has advanced with such rapidity as within the last sixty 
years. The commencement of the Revolution found us with a 
population not greatly exceeding two millions ; the census of 1800 
little exceeded five millions; that of the present year will not 
prohably fall short of thirty-two millions. The two centuries and 
a half which preceded the Revolution witnessed the organization 
of thirteen colonies, to which the period that has since elapsed has 
added twenty States. 1 own it has filled me with amazement to 
find cities like Cincinnati and Louisville, Detroit, Chicago, and St. 
Louis, not to mention those still more remote, on spots which with- 
in the memory of man were frontier military posts, to find rail- 
roads and electric telegraphs traversing forests,- in whose gloomy 
shades, as late as 1789, the wild savage still burned his captive at 
the stake. 

The desponding or the unfriendly censor will remind me of the 
blemishes of this tumultuous civilization : outbreaks of frontier 
violence in earlier and later times ; acts of injustice to the native 
tribes (though the policy of the Government toward them has in 
the main been paternal, and conscientiously administered) ; the 
roughness of manners in infant settlements ; the collisions of ad- 
venturers not yet compacted into a stable society — deeds of wild 
justice and wilder injustice — border license, lynch law. All these 
I admit and I lament ; but a community can not grow up at once 
from a log-cabin, with the wolf at the door and the savage in the 
neighboring thicket, into the order and beauty of communities, 
which have been maturing for centuries. We must remember, 
too, that all these blemishes of an infant settlement, the inseparable 
accompaniment of that stage of progress and phase of society and 
life, have their counterpart at the other end of the scale, in the 
festering iniquities of large cities, the gigantic frauds of specula- 
tion and trade, the wholesale corruptions, in a word, of older so- 
cieties. When I reflect that the day we celebrate found us a 
feeble strip of thirteen colonies along the coast, averaging at most 
a little more than 150,000 inhabitants each; and that this, its 
eighty-fourth return, sees us grown to thirty-three States, scattered 
through the interior and pushed to the Pacific, averaging nearly 
a million of inhabitants, each a well-compacted representative 
republic, securing to its citizens a larger amount of the substantial 
blessings of life than are enjoyed by equal numbers of people in 
the oldest and most prosperous States of Europe, I am lost in won- 
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der; and, as a sufficient answer to the charge of degeneracy, I am 
tempted to exclaim, Look around you ! 

But, merely to fill up the wilderness with a population provided 
with the ordinary institutions and carrying on the customary pur- 
suits of civilized life — though surely no mean achievement — was hy 
no means the whole of the work allotted to the United States, and 
thus far performed with signal activity, intelligence, and success. 
The Founders of America and their descendants have accomplished 
more and hetter things. On the basis of a rapid geographical ex- 
tension, and with the force of teeming numbers, they have, in the 
very infancy of their political existence, successfully aimed at higher 
progress in a generous civilization. The mechanical arts have been 
cultivated with unusual aptitude. Agriculture, manufactures, com- 
merce, navigation, whether by sails or steam, and the art of print- 
ing in all its forms, have been pursued with surprising skill. Great 
improvements have been made in all these branches of industry, 
and in the machinery pertaining to them, which have been eagerly 
adopted in Europe. A more adequate provision has been made for 
popular education than in almost any other country. I believe that 
in the cities of Boston, New York, and Philadelphia more money, 
in proportion to the population, is raised by taxation for the support 
of common schools, than in any other cities in the world. There are 
more seminaries in the United States where a respectable academi- 
cal education can be obtained — more, I still mean, in proportion to 
the population — than in any other country, except Germany. The 
Fine Arts have reached a high degree of excellence. The taste for 
music is rapidly spreading in town and country ; and every year 
witnesses productions from the pencil and the chisel of American 
sculptors and painters which would adorn any gallery in the world. 
Our astronomers, mathematicians, naturalists, chemists, engineers, 
jurists, publicists, historians, poets, novelists, and lexicographers 
have placed themselves on a level with those of the elder world. 
The best dictionaries of the English language, since Johnson, are 
those published in America. Our constitutions, whether of the 
United States or of the separate States, exclude all public provision 
for the maintenance of religion, but in no part of Christendom is it 
more generously supported. Sacred science is pursued as diligently, 
and the pulpit commands as high a degree of respect in the United 
States as in those countries where the Church is publicly endowed ; 
while the American missionary operations have won the admira* 
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tion of the civilized world. Nowhere, I am persuaded, are there 
more liberal contributions to public-spirited and charitable objects. 
In a word, there is no branch of the mechanical or fine arts, no 
department of science, exact or applied, no form of polite litera- 
ture, no description of social improvement, in which, due allow- 
ance being made for the means and resources at command, the pro- 
gress of the United States has not been satisfactory, and, in some 
respects, astonishing. At this moment, the rivers and seas of the 
globe are navigated with that marvelous application of steam as a 
propelling power which was first effected by Fulton ; the monster 
steamship, which has just reached our shores, rides at anchor in 
the waters in which the first successful experiment of steam navi- 
gation was made. The harvests of the civilized world are gathered 
by American reapers ; the newspapers which lead the journalism 
of Europe are printed on American presses ; there are railroads in 
Europe constructed by American engineers and traveled by Ameri- 
can locomotives ; troops armed with American weapons, and ships 
of war built in American dock-yards. In the factories of Europe 
there is machinery of American invention or improvement; in 
their observatories, telescopes of American construction ; and appa- 
ratus of American invention for recording the celestial phenomena. 
America contests with Europe the introduction into actual use of 
the electric telegraph, and her mode of operating it is adopted 
throughout the French empire. American authors in almost every 
department are found on the shelves of European libraries. It is 
true no American Homer, Virgil, Dante, Copernicus, Shakspeare, 
Bacon, Milton, Newton has risen on the world. These mighty 
genuises seem to be exceptions in the history of the human mind. 
Favorable circumstances do not produce them, nor does the ab- 
sence of favorable circumstances prevent their appearance. Homer 
rose in the dawn of Grecian culture ; Virgil flourished in the court 
of Augustus ; Dante ushered in the birth of the new European civ- 
ilization ; Copernicus was reared in a Polish cloister ; Shakspeare 
was trained in the green-room of the theater ; Milton was formed 
while the elements of English thought and life were fermenting 
toward a great political and moral revolution ; Newton, under the 
profligacy of the Kestoration. Ages may elapse before any coun- 
try will produce a man* like these, as two centuries have passed 
since the last mentioned of them was born. But if it is really a 
matter of reproach to the United States that, in the comparatively 
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short period of their existence as a people, they have not added 
another name to this illustrious list (which is equally true of all 
the other nations of the earth), they may proudly hoast of one ex- 
ample of life and character, one career of disinterested service, one 
model of public virtue, one type of human excellence, of which all 
the countries and all the ages may he searched in vain for the par- 
allel. I need not — on this day I need not — speak the peerless 
name. It is stamped on your hearts, it glistens in your eyes, it is 
written on every page of your history, on the battle-fields of the 
.Revolution, on the monuments of your fathers, on the portals of 
your capitols. It is heard in every breeze that whispers over the 
fields of independent America. And he was all our own. Ho 
grew up on the soil of America; he was nurtured at her bosom. 
She loved and trusted him in his youth ; she honored and revered 
him in his age, and though she did not wait for death to canonize 
his name, his precious memory, with each succeeding year, has 
sunk more deeply into the hearts of his countrymen. 

But, as I have already stated, it was urged against us on the oc- 
casion alluded to, that within the last sixty years the United States 
have degenerated, and that by a series of changes, at first appar- 
ently inconsiderable, but all leading by a gradual and steady pro- 
gression to the result, a very discreditable condition of things has 
been brought about in this country. 

"Without stating precisely what these supposed changes are, this 
" result" is set forth in a somewhat remarkable series of reproach- 
ful allegations, far too numerous to be repeated in detail in what 
remains of this address, but implying, in the aggregate, the general 
corruption of the country, political, social, and moral. The severity 
of these reproaches is not materially softened by a few courteous 
words of respect for the American people. I shall in a moment 
select for examination two or three of the most serious of these 
charges, observing only at present that the prosperous condition 
of the country, which I have imperfectly sketched, and especially 
its astonishing growth, during the present century, in the richest 
products, material and intellectual, of a rapidly maturing civiliza- 
tion, furnish a sufficient defense against the general charge. Men 
do not gather the grapes and figs of science, art, taste, wealth, and 
manners from the thorns and thistles of lawlessness, venality, fraud, 
and violence. These fair fruits grow only in the gardens of public 
peace and industry, protected by the law. 
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In the outset let it be observed, then, that the assumed and as- 
signed cause of the reproachful and deplorable state of things alleged 
to exist in the United States is as imaginary as the effects are ex- 
aggerated or wholly unfounded in fact. The " checks established 
by Washington and his associates on an unbalanced democracy in 
the General Government" have never, as is alleged, " been swept 
away" — not one of them. The great constitutional check of this 
kind, as far as the General Government is concerned, is the limita- 
tion of the granted powers of Congress; the reservation of the 
rights of the States ; and the organization of the Senate as their 
representative. These constitutional provisions, little comprehend- 
ed abroad, which gives to the smallest States equal weight with 
the largest, in one branch of the Legislature, impose a very efficient 
check on the power of a numerical majority ; and neither in this 
nor any other provision of the Constitution, bearing on the subject, 
has the slightest change ever been made. Not only so, but the 
prevalent policy since 1860 has been in favor of the reserved rights 
of the States, and in consequent derogation of the powers of the 
General Government. In fact, when the Reform Bill was agitated 
in England, and by the conservative statesmen of that country stig- 
matized as " a revolution," it was admitted that the United States 
possessed in their written Constitution, and in the difficulty of pro- 
curing amendments to it, a conservative principle unknown to the 
English Government. 

In truth, if by " an unbalanced democracy" is meant such a gov- 
ernment as that of Athens, or republican Rome, or the English 
Commonwealth, or revolutionary France, there not only never 
was, but never can be such a thing in the United States. The very 
fact that the great mass of the population is broken up into sepa- 
rate States, now thirty-three in number and rapidly multiplying, 
each with its local interests and center of political influence, is itself 
a very efficient check on such a democracy. Each of these States 
is a representative commonwealth, composed of two branches, with 
the ordinary divisions of executive, legislative, and judicial power. 
It is true that in some of the States some trifling property qualifi- 
cations of the elective franchise have been abrogated, but not with 
any perceptible effect on the number or character of the voters. 
The system, varying a little in the different States, always made a 
near approach to universal suffrage; and the great increase of 
voters has been caused by the increase of population. Under elect- 
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ive Governments, with a free press, with ardent party divisions, 
and questions that touch the heart of the people, petty limitations 
on the right of suffrage are indeed " cobwehs" which the popular 
will breaks through. The voter may be one of ten, or one of fifty 
of the citizens, but on such questions he will vote in conformity 
with the will and wish of the mass. If he resists it, the Govern- 
ment itself, like that of France in 1848, will go down. Agitation 
and popular commotion scoff at checks and balances, and as much 
in England as in America. When Nottingham Castle is in ruins 
and half Bristol a heap of ashes, monarchs and ministers must 
bend. The Reform Bill must then pass " through Parliament or 
over it," in the significant words of Lord Macaulay; and that, 
whether the constituencies are great or small. That a restricted 
suffrage and a limited constituency do not always insure independ- 
ence on the part of the representative may be inferred from the 
rather remarkable admission of Lord Grey, in this very debate, 
that " a large proportion of the members of the present House of 
Commons are, from various circumstances, afraid to act on their 
real opinions," on the subject of the Reform Bill before them. 

I have already observed that it would be impossible, within the 
limits of this address, to enter into a detailed examination of all 
the matters laid to our charge on the occasion alluded to. The 
Ministerial leader (Lord Granville) candidly admitted, in the course 
of the debate, that, though he concurred with his brother Peer in 
some of his remarks, " they were generally much exaggerated." 
We, too, must admit with regret, that for some of the statements 
made to our discredit, there is a greater foundation in fact than 
we could wish ; that our political system, like all human institu- 
tions, however wise in theory and successful in its general opera- 
tion, is liable to abuse ; that party, the bane of all free Govern- 
ments, works its mischief here ; that some bad men are raised to 
office, and some good men excluded from it; that public virtue 
here, as elsewhere, sometimes breaks down under the lust of place 
or of gold ; that unwise laws are sometimes passed by our Legis- 
latures, and unpopular laws sometimes violated by the mob; in 
short, that the frailties and vice of men and of Governments are 
displayed in Republics as they are in Monarchies, in the New 
World as in the Old; whether to a greater, equal, or less degree, 
time must show. The question may as pertinently be asked of 
nations as of individuals, "Why beholdest thou the mote that is 
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in thy brother's eye, and considerest not the beam that is in thine 
own eye ?" 

An honest and impartial administration of justice is the corner- 
stone of the social system. The most serious charges brought 
against ns, on the occasion alluded to, are, that owing to the all- 
pervading corruption of the conntry, the Judges of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, who once commanded the public re- 
spect at home and abroad, are now appointed for party purposes, 
and that some of their decisions have excited the disgust of all 
high-minded men ; that the Judges of most of the State Courts 
hold their offices by election, some by annual election; that the 
undisputed dominion of the numerical majority, which has been 
established, will not allow the desires and passions of the hour to 
be checked by a firm administration of the law ; and that in con- 
sequence the laws in this country have become mere cobwebs to 
resist either the rich, or the popular feeling of the moment ; in a 
word, that the American Astrsea, like the goddess of old, has fled 
the stars. I need not say, fellow-citizens, in your hearing, that to 
wherever else this may be true (and I believe it to be true nowhere 
in the United States), it is not true in Massachusetts; and that 
Westminster Hall never boasted a Court more honored or more 
worthy of honor than that which holds its office by a life-tenure 
and administers impartial justice, without respect of persons, to 
the people of Massachusetts. 

Such a Court the people of Massachusetts have no wish to change 
for an elective judiciary, holding office by a short tenure. In their 
opinion, evinced in their practice, this all-important branch of the 
Government ought to be removed, as far as possible, beyond the 
reach of political influences ; but it is surely the grossest of errors 
to speak of the tribunals of the United States as being generally 
tainted with party, or to represent the law, in the main, as having 
ceased to be respected and enforced. Taking a comprehensive 
view of the subject, and not drawing sweeping inferences from ex- 
ceptional occurrences, it may be safely said that the law of the 
land is ably, cheaply, and impartially administered in the United 
States, and implicitly obeyed. On a few questions, not half a 
dozen in number since the organization of the Government, and 
those partaking of a political character, the decisions of the Court, 
like the questions to which they refer, have divided public opinion. 
But there is surely no tribunal in the world which, like the Su- 
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preme Court of the United States, has, since the foundation of the 
Government, not only efficiently performed the ordinary functions 
of a tribunal of the last resort, but which sits in judgment on the 
Courts and Legislatures of sovereign States, on acts of Congress 
itself, and pronounces the law to a Confederation coextensive with 
Europe. I know of no such protection, under any other Govern- 
ment, against unconstitutional legislation, if, indeed, any legisla- 
tion can be called unconstitutional where Parliament, alike in 
theory and practice, is omnipotent. 

With respect to the partisan character of our Courts, inferred 
from the manner in which the judges are appointed, the judges of 
the United States Courts, which are the tribunals specifically re- 
flected on, are appointed in the same manner and hold their offices 
by the same tenure as the English judges of the Courts of common 
law. They are appointed for life, by the executive power, no 
doubt from the dominant party of the day, and this equally in both 
countries. The presiding magistrate of the other branch of En- 
glish jurisprudence — the Lord Chancellor — is displaced with every 
change in politics. In seventy-one years, since the adoption .of the 
Federal Constitution, there have been but four Chief Justices of the 
United States, and the fourth is still on the bench. In thirty-three 
years there have been nine appointments of a Lord Chancellor, on 
as many changes of administration, and seven different individuals 
have filled the office, of whom five are living. As a member of 
the Cabinet and Speaker of the House of Lords, he is necessarily 
deep in all the political controversies of the day, and his vast official 
influence and patronage are felt throughout Church and State. 
The Chief Justice of England is usually a member of the House of 
Lords, sometimes a member of the Cabinet. As a necessary con- 
sequence, on all questions of a political nature, the Court is open 
to the same suspicion of partisanship as in the United States, and 
for a much stronger reason, inasmuch as our Judges can never be 
members of the Cabinet or of Congress. During a considerable 
part of his career, Lord Mansfield was engaged in an embittered 
political warfare with the Earl of Chatham in the House of Lords. 
All the resources of the English language were exhausted by Junius 
in desolating and unpunished party libels on the Chief Justice of 
England ; and when the capital of the British Empire lay at the 
mercy of Lord George Gordon's mob, its fury was concentrated 
against the same venerable magistrate. 
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The jurisprudence of this country strikes its roots deep into that 
of England. Her courts, her magistrates, her whole judicial system 
are regarded by the profession in America with respect and affec- 
tion. But if, beginning at a period coeval with the settlement of 
America, we run down, the line of the Chancellors and Chief 
Justices, from Lord Bacon and Sir Edward Coke to the close of the 
last century, it will, in scarce any generation, be found free from 
the record of personal, official, and political infirmity, from which 
an unfriendly censor might have drawn inferences hostile to the 
integrity of the tribunals of England, if not to the soundness of her 
public sentiment. But he would have erred. The character of gov- 
ernments and of nations must be gathered from a large experience, 
from general results, from the testimony of ages. A thousand 
years, and a revolution in almost every century, have been neces- 
sary to build up the constitutional fabric of England to its present 
proportions and strength. Let her not play the unfriendly censor, 
if some portions of our newly-constructed State machinery are 
sometimes heard to grate and jar. With respect to the great two- 
edged sword with which justice smites the unfaithful publio ser- 
vant, the present Lord Chancellor (late Chief Justice) of England 
observes, of the acquittal of Lord Melville in 1806, that " it showed 
that impeachment can no longer be relied upon for the conviction 
of State offenses, and can only be considered as a test of party 
strength;" while of the standard of professional literature, the 
same venerable magistrate, who unites the vigor of youth to the 
experience and authority of four-score years, remarks, with a* can- 
dor not very flattering to the United States, that down to the end 
of the reign of George the Third (A. D. 1820), "England was ex- 
celled by cotemporary judicial authors, not only in France, Italy, 
and Germany, but even in America." I will only add, that, of the 
very great number of judges of our Federal and State Courts — 
although frugal salaries, short terms of office, and the elective ten- 
ure may sometimes have called incompetent men to the bench — it 
is not within my recollection that a single individual has been sus- 
pected of pecuniary corruption. 

Next in importance to the integrity of the Courts in a well-gov- 
erned State, is the honesty of the Legislature. A remarkable in- 
stance of wholesale corruption, in one of the new States of the 
West, consisting of the alleged bribery of a considerable number 
of the members of the Legislature, by a corrupt distribution of 
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railroad bonds, is quoted by Lord Grey as a specimen of the cor- 
ruption which has infected the legislation both of Congress and of 
.the States, and as showing u the state of things which has arisen 
in that country." It was a very discreditable occurrence certainly 
(if truly reported, and of that I know nothing), illustrative, I hope, 
not of " a state of things," which has arisen in America, but of the 
degree to which large bodies of men, of whom better things might 
have been expected, may sometimes become so infected, when tho 
mania of speculation is epidemic, that principle, prudence, and com- 
mon sense break down in the eagerness to clutch at sudden wealth. 
In a bubble season the ordinary rules of morality lose their con- 
trolling power for a while, under the temptation of the day. The 
main current of private morality in England probably flowed as 
deep and strong as ever, both before and after the South Sea frauds, 
when Cabinet ministers and Court ladies, and some of the highest 
personages in the realm, ran mad after dishonest gains, and this in 
England's Augustan age. Lord Granville, in reply, observed that 
the " early legislation of England, in such matters, was not so free 
from reproach as to justify us in attributing the bribery in America 
solely to the Democratic character of the Government," and the 
biographer of George Stephenson furnishes facts which abundantly 
confirm the truth of this remark. After describing the extravagant 
length to which railway speculation was carried in that country in 
1844-45, Mr. Smiles proceeds : 

" Parliament, whose previous conduct in connection with railway legislation wag 
so open to reprehension, interposed no check, attempted no remedy. On the con- 
trary, it helped to intensify the evil arising from this unseemly state of things. Many 
of its members were themselves involved in the mania, and as much interested in 
its continuance as even the vulgar herd of money-grubbers. The railway pro- 
spectuses now issued, unlike the Liverpool and Manchester and London and Bir- 
mingham schemes, were headed by Peers, Baronots, landed proprietors, and strings 
of M. P.'s Thus it was found in 1846 that not fewer than one hundred and fifty- 
seven Members of Parliament were on tho list of new Companies, as subscribers 
for sums ranging from two hundred and ninety-one thousand pounds sterling (not 
far from a million and a half of dollars) downward ! The proprietors of new lines 
even came to boast of their Parliamentary strength, and the number of votes they 
could command in the House. The influence which land owners had formerly 
brought to bear upon Parliament in resisting railways, when called for by the public 
necessities, was now employed to carry measuies of a far different kind, originated 
by cupidity, knavery, and folly. But these gentlemen had discovered by this time, 
that railways were as a golden mine to them. They sat at railway boards, some- 
times selling to themselves their own lands, at their own price, and paying them- 
selves with the money of the unfortunate stockholders. Others used the railway 
mania as a convenient^ and to themselves inexpensive, mode of purchasing con- 
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stiiuencies. It was strongly suspected that honorable members adopted what 
Yankee legislators call ' log-rolling ;' that is, ' You help me roll my log, and I will 
help you to roll yours.' At all events, it is a matter of fact, that, through Parlia- 
mentary influence, many utterly ruinous branches and extensions, projected during 
the mania, calculated only to benefit the inhabitants of a few miserable old bor- 
oughs, accidentally omitted from schedule A, were authorized in the memorable 
session of 1844-46.— [Smiles' Life of Stephenson, p. 871.] 

These things, be it remembered, took place, not in a newly- 
gathered republic, just sprouting, so to say, into existence on the 
frontier, inhabited by the pioneers of civilization, who had rather 
rushed together, than grown up to the moral traditions of an 
ancient community ; but they took place at the metropolis of the 
oldest monarchy in Europe, the center of the civilized world, where 
public sentiment is propped by the authority of ages; heart of old 
English oak encased with the life circles of a thousand years. I 
was in London at the height of the mania ; I saw the Railway 
King, as he was called, at the zenith of his power ; a member of 
Parliament, through which he walked quietly, it was said, " with 
some sixteen railway bills under his arm ;" almost a fourth estate 
of the realm ; his receptions crowded like those of a Royal Prince ; 
and I saw the gilded bubble burst. But I did not write home to 
my Government, that this marvelous "state of things" showed the 
corruption which springs from hereditary institutions, nor did I 
hint that an extension of the right of suffrage, and a moderate in- 
fusion of the democratic principle, was the only remedy. 

I have time for a few words only, on the " unscrupulous and 
overbearing tone" which is said by Lord Grey to " mark our in- 
tercourse with foreign nations." 

" If any one European nation," he observes, " were to act in the same manner, it 
could not escape war for a single year. We ourselves have been repeatedly on the 
verge of a quarrel with the United States. With no divergence of interest, but the 
strongest possible interest on both sides to maintain the closest friendship, we have 
more than once been on the eve of a quarrel ; and that great calamity has only 
been avoided, because the Government of this country has had the good sense to 
treat the Government of the United States much as we should treat spoiled 
children, and though the right was clearly on our side, has yielded to the unreason- 
able pretensions of the United States. There is danger that this may be pushed too 
far, and that a question may arise on which our honor and our interests will make 
concession on our part impossible. 

No one is an impartial judge in his own case. If we should meet 
these rather indiscreet suggestions in the only way in which a 
charge without specifications can be met — by a denial as broad as 
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the assertion — the matter would be left precisely as it stood before ; 
that is, each party in its national controversies thinks itself right, 
and its opponent wrong, which is not an uncommon case in human 
affairs, public and private. This at least may be added, without 
fear of contradiction, that the United States, in their intercourse 
with foreign Governments, have abstained from all interference in 
European politics, and have confined themselves to the protection 
of their own rights and interests. As far as concerns theoretical 
doctrines on the subjects usually controverted between Govern- 
ments, a distinguished English magistrate and civilian pronounces 
the authority of the United States " to be always great upon all 
questions of International Law." (R. Phillimore's International 
Law, Vol. III., page 252.) Many of the questions which have 
arisen between this country and England have been such as most 
keenly touch the national susceptibilities. That in discussing 
these questions, at home and abroad, no dispatch has been written, 
no word uttered, in a warmer tone than might be wished, is not to 
be expected, and is as little likely to have happened on one side of 
the water as the other. But that the intercourse of the United 
States with Great Britain has, in the main, been conducted, earnestly 
indeed, as becomes powerful States treating important subjects, but 
courteously, gravely, and temperately, no one well acquainted with 
the facts will, I think, deny. 

It would not be difficult to pass in review our principal contro- 
versies with England, and to show that when she has conceded any 
portion of our demands, it has not been because they were urged 
in " an unscrupulous and overbearing tone" (an idea not very com- 
plimentary to herself), but because they were founded on justice 
and sustained by argument. This is not the occasion for such a re- 
view. In a public address, which I had the honor of delivering 
in this Hall last September, I vindicated the negotiations relative to 
the Northeastern Boundary from the gross and persistent misrep- 
resentations of which they have been the subject ; and I will now 
only briefly allude to by far the most important* chapter in our dip- 
lomatic history. It will show, by a very striking example, whether, 
in her intercourse with foreign nations, America has been in the 
habit of assuming an unscrupulous and overbearing tone, or whether 
she has been the victim of those qualities on the part of others. 

After the short-lived peace of Amiens, a new war, of truly 
Titanic proportions, broke out between France and England. In 
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the progress of this tremendous straggle, and for the purpose of 
mutual destruction, a succession of Imperial decrees and orders in 
Council were issued by the two- powers, by which all neutral com- 
merce was annihilated. Each of the great belligerents maintained 
that his adversary's decree was a violation of International Law ; 
each ustified his own edict on the ground of retaliation ; and be- 
tween these great conflicting forces the rights of neutrals were 
crushed. Under these orders and decrees it is estimated that one 
hundred millions of American property were swept from the 
ocean ; of the losses and sufferings of our citizens, in weary de- 
tention for years at Courts of Admiralty and Vice-Admiralty, all 
round the globe, there can be no estimate. But peace returned to 
the world ; time wore away ; and after one generation of the ori- 
ginal sufferers had sunk, many of them sorrow-stricken and ruined, 
into the gravo, the Government of King Louis Philippe, in France, 
acknowledged the wrong of the Imperial regime, by a late and 
partial measure of indemnification.* England, in addition to the 
capture of our ships and the confiscation of their cargoes, had sub- 
jected the United States to the indignity of taking her seamen by 
impressment from our vessels — a practice which, in addition to its 
illegality and cruelty, often led to the impressment of our own 
citizens, both naturalized and native. For this intolerable wrong 
(which England herself would not have endured a day from any 
foreign Power), and for the enormous losses accruing under the 
orders in Council, the United States not only never received any 
indemnification, but the losses and sufferings of a war of two years 
and a half duration were superadded. These orders were at the 
time regarded by the liberal school of British statesmen as unjust 
and oppressive against neutrals ; and though the eminent civilian, 
Sir William Scott (afterwards Lord Stowell), who presided in the 
British Court of Admiralty, and who had laid the foundations of a 
princely fortune by fees accruing in prize causes,t deemed it " ex- 
treme indecency" to admit the possibility, that the orders in Coun- 
cil could be in contravention of the public law, it is now the almost 
universal admission of the text writers that such was the case. As 
lately as 1847, the present Lord Chancellor — then Lord Chief 



* By the treaty negotiated with great skill by Hon. W. C. Elves, 
t Sketch of the Lives of Lords Stowell and Eldon, by Wm. Edward Surtees 
D. C. L. (a relative), p. 88. 
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Justice of England — used this remarkable language: "Of these 
orders in Council, Napoleon had no right to complain ; but they 
were grievously unjust to neutrals ; and it is now generally allowed, 
that they were contrary to the law of nations, and to our own mu- 
nicipal law /" 

These liberal admissions have come too late to repair the ruined 
fortunes, or to heal the broken hearts of the sufferers ; they will 
not recall to life the thousands who fell on hard-fought fields, in 
defense of their country's rights. But they do not come too late 
to rebuke the levity with which it is now intimated, that the 
United States stand at the august bar of Public Law, not as reason- 
ing men, but as spoiled children ; not too late to suggest the possi- 
bility to candid minds, that the next generation may do us the 
like justice, with reference to more recent controversies.* 

Thus, fellow-citizens, I have endeavored, without vain-glorying 
with respect to ourselves, or bitterness toward others, but in a 
spirit of candor and patriotism, to repel the sinister intimation that 
a fatal degeneracy is stealing over the country ; and to show that 
the eighty-fourth anniversary finds the United States in the fulfill- 
ment of the glowing anticipations with which, in the self-same in- 
strument, their Independence was inaugurated, and their Union 
first proclaimed. No formal act had as yet bound them together ; 
no plan of confederation had even been proposed. A common al- 
legiance embraced them, as parts of one metropolitan empire ; but 
when that tie was sundered they became a group of insulated and 
feeble communities, not politically connected with each other nor 
known as yet in the family of nations. Driven by a common ne- 
cessity, yearning toward each other with a common sympathy of 
trial and of danger, piercing with wise and patriotic foresight into 
the depths of ages yet to come — led by a Divine counsel — they 
clung together with more than elective affinity, and declared the 
independence of the United States. North and South, great and 
small, Massachusetts and Virginia, the oldest and then the largest ; 
New York and Pennsylvania, unconscious as yet of their destined 
preponderance, but already holding the central balance; Rhode 

* Lord Campbell's Lives of the Chancellors, vol. vii., p. 218 ; Story's Miscel- 
laneous Writings, p. 283 ; PhiUimore's International Law, vol. HI., pp. 260, 889 ; 
Manning's Commentary on the Law of Nation*, p. 280 ; Wildman's Institutes of 
International Law, vol. ii., pp. 188, 185 ; also, the French publicists, Hautefeuillo 
and Ortolan, under the appropriate heads. 
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Island and Delaware, raised by the Union to a political equality 
with their powerful neighbors, joined with their sister republics in 
the august Declaration for themselves' and for the rapidly multi- 
plying family of States, which they beheld in prophetic vision. 
This great charter of independence was the life of the Revolution, 
the sword of attack, the panoply of defense. Under the consum- 
mate guidance of Washington it sustained our fathers under defeat, 
and guided them to victory. It gave us the alliance with France, 
and her auxiliary armies and navies. It gave us the Confederation 
and the Constitution. With successive strides of progress it has 
crossed the Alleghanies, the Ohio, the Mississippi, and the Missouri ; 
has stretched its living arms almost from the Arctic circle to the 
tepid waters of the Gulf; has belted the continent with rising 
States; has unlocked the golden treasures of the Sierra Madre; 
and flung out the banners of the Republic to the gentle breezes of 
the Peaceful Sea. Not confined to the continent, the power of the 
Union has convoyed our commerce upon the broadest oceans to 
the farthest isles ; has opened the gates of the Morning to our 
friendly intercourse ; and — sight unseen before in human history — 
has, from the legendary Cipango, the original object of the expe- 
dition of Columbus, brought their swarthy princes, on friendly em- 
bassage, to the western shores of the world-dividing ocean. 

Meantime, the gallant Frenchmen, who fought the battles of 
liberty on this continent, carried back the generous contagion to 
their own fair land. Would that they could have carried with it 
the moderation and the wisdom that tempered our revolution! 
The great idea of constitutional reform in England, a brighter jewel 
in her crown than that of which our fathers bereft it, is ooeval with 
the successful issue of the American struggle. The first appeal of 
revolutionary Greece — an appeal not made in vain — was for Ameri- 
can sympathy and aid. Th« golden vice-royalties of Spain on this 
continent asserted their independence, in imitation of our example, 
though sadly deficient in previous training in the school of regu- 
lated liberty; and now, at length, the fair "Niobe of Nations," ac- 
cepting a constitutional monarchy as an installment of the long-de- 
ferred debt of freedom, sighs through all her liberated States for a 
representative confederation, and claims the title of the Italian 
Washington for her heroic Garibaldi. 

Here then, fellow-citizens, I close where I began ; the noble pre- 
diction of Adams is fulfilled. The question decided eighty-four 
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years ago in Philadelphia was the greatest question ever decided in 
America ; and the event has shown that greater, perhaps, never 
was nor never will be decided among men. The great Declaration, 
with its life-giving principles, has, within that interval, exerted its 
influence, from the central plains of America to the eternal snows 
of the Cordilleras, from the Western shores of the Atlantic to the 
farthest East, crossed the earth and the ocean, and circled the 
globe. Nor let us fear that its force is exhausted, for its principles 
are broad as humanity — as eternal as truth. And if the visions 
of patriotic seers are destined to be fulfilled ; if it is the will of 
Providence that the lands which now sit in darkness shall see the 
day ; that the South and East of Europe and the West of Asia shall 
be regenerated ; and the ancient and mysterious regions of the East, 
the cradle of mankind, shall receive back in these latter days from 
the West the rich repayment of the early debt of civilization, and 
rejoice in the cheerful light of constitutional freedom, that light 
will go forth from Independence Hall in Philadelphia ; that lesson 
of constitutional freedom they will learn from this day's declaration. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 



New York, 28ft May, 1861. 
Hon. Edward Everett : 

Dear Sir — The undersigned, having read your late speech at Roxbury 
with deep satisfaction, and knowing that many of their fellow-citizens 
regard it as a true and eloquent expression of the feelings of the 
aroused, patriotic, national heart, concerning the great events and exi- 
gencies of the day, and believing that a similar address by you in this 
city would be of great public utility, respectfully request you to ad- 
dress the citizens of New York, at the Academy of Music, at the 
earliest day that will suit your convenience. 



Gardiner Spring, 
M. H. Grinnell, 
John J. Cisco, 
August Belmont, 
Moses Taylor, 
Wilson G. Hunt, 
Thomas DeWttt, 
George Potts, 
Petes Cooper, 
J. B. Whiting, 
L. Bradish, 
Horatio Potter, 
George Bancroft, 
Hamilton Fish, 
Valentine Mott, 
Henry W. Bellows, 
John A. Dix, 
William H. Aspinwall, 
George Griswold, Jun., 
Wm. Cubtib Notes, 



James Harper, 
Wm. E. Dodge, 
Daniel F. Tiemann, 
8. Draper, 
Geo. P. Morris, 
Geo. W. Blunt, 
Ghas. Sgribner, 
D. P. Ingraham, 
Stephen H. Tyng, 
Wm. M. Eyaxts, 
S. Irbn^sus Prime, 
Jas. T. Brady, 
Samuel E. Betts, 
Wm. B. Taylor, P.M., 
Boyal Phelps, 
Alex. W. Bradford, 
N. P. Willis, 
Wm. H. Appleton, 
Henry J. Raymond, 
Horaoe Greeley 
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Boston, KM* Jun&t 1861. 

Gentlemen : 

I have received this day your letter of the 28th ult., inviting me to 
deliver an address in the Academy of Music, on the great issues now 
before the country. I feel much honored by such a call, and I shall 
have great pleasure in obeying it at an early day. It has been sug- 
gested to me that the Fourth of July would, as a public holiday, be a 
convenient day for the purpose. The anniversary of the great Decla- 
ration would certainly be an appropriate occasion for an attempt to 
vindicate the principles, now so formidably assailed, on which the Inde- 
pendence of the United States, as one People, was originally asserted. 
I am, Gentlemen, most respectfully yours, 

EDWAKD EVERETT. 

P. S. — Understanding that it is proposed to issue tickets of admis- 
sion, I would respectfully suggest that the proceeds should be applied 
to the relief of the families of the New York Volunteers. 

To Hon. L. Bradish, Valentine Mott, M.D., 

Bt. Bkv. Bishop Potter, Eev. Db. Gardiner Spring, 

Hon. Geo. Bancroft, M. H. Grinnell, Esq., 

Hon. Hamilton Fish, Eev. Db. Bellows, 

Major-General Diz, 
And the other gentlemen whose names are subscribed to the invitation. 



THE QUESTIONS OF THE DAT.* 



An Address delivered in the Academy of Musk, New York, on the Fourth oj 
July, 1861, by Hon. Edward Everett. 

When the Congress of the United States, on the 4th of July, 
1776, issued the ever-memorable Declaration, which we com- 
memorate to-day, they deemed that a decent respect for the 
opinions of mankind required a formal statement of the causes 
which impelled them to the all-important measure. The eighty- 
fifth anniversary of the great Declaration finds the loyal people of 
the Union engaged in a tremendous conflict, to maintain and de- 
fend the grand nationality which was asserted by our fathers, and 
to prevent their fair creation from crumbling into dishonorable 
chaos. A great people, gallantly struggling to keep a noble frame- 
work of government from falling into wretehed fragments, needs 
no justification at the tribunal of the public opinion of mankind. 
But while our patriotic fellow-citizens, who have rallied to the 
defense of the Union, marshaled by the ablest of living chieftains, 
are risking their lives in the field ; while the blood of your youth- 
ful heroes and ours is poured out together in defense of this precious 
legacy of constitutional freedom, you will not think it a misappro- 
priation of the hour if I employ it in showing the justice of the 
cause in which we are engaged, and the fallacy of the arguments 
employed by the South in vindication of the war, alike murderous 
and suicidal, which she is waging against the Constitution and the 
Union. 

PBOSPEKOTJS STATE OF THE COUNTRY LAST YEAB. 

A twelvemonth ago, nay, six or seven months ago, our country 
was regarded and spoken of by the rest of the civilized world as 
among the most prosperous in the family of nations. It was 
classed with England, France, and Russia, as one of the four lead- 
ing powers of the age.t Remote as we were from the complica- 

* Large portions of this Address were, on account of its length, necessarily 
omitted in the delivery, 
t The Edinburgh R view for April, 1861 , p. 556. 
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tions of foreign politics, the extent of our commerce, and the 
efficiency of our navy won for us the respectful consideration of 
Europe. The United States were particularly referred to on all 
occasions and in all countries, as an illustration of the mighty in- 
fluence of free governments in promoting the prosperity of states. 
In England, notwithstanding some diplomatic collisions on boun- 
dary questions, and occasional hostile reminiscences of the past, 
there has hardly been a debate for thirty years in Parliament, on 
any topic, in reference to which this country in the nature of 
things afforded matter of % comparison, in which it was not referred 
to as furnishing instructive examples of prosperous enterprise and 
hopeful progress. At home, the country grew as by enchantment. 
Its vast geographical extent, augmented by magnificent accessions 
of conterminous territory peacefully made ; its population far more 
rapidly increasing than that of any other country, and swelled by 
an emigration from Europe such as the world has never before 
seen ; the mutually beneficial intercourse between its different sec- 
tions and climates, each' supplying what the other wants; the , 
rapidity with which the arts of civilization have been extended 
over a before unsettled wilderness, and, together with this material 
prosperity, the advance of the country in education, literature, 
science, and refinement, formed a spectacle of which the history 
of mankind furnished no other example. That such was the state 
of the country six months ago was matter of general recognition 
and acknowledgment at home and abroad. 

THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION AND ITS RESULTS. 

There was, however, one sad deduction to be made, not from 
the truth of this description, not from the fidelity of this picture, 
for that is incontestable, but from the content, happiness, and 
mutual good-will which ought to have existed on the part of a 
people favored by such an accumulation of Providential blessings. 
I allude, of course, to the great sectional controversies which have 
so long agitated the country, and arrayed the people in bitter 
geographical antagonism of political organization and action. 
Fierce party contentions had always existed in the United States, 
as they ever have and unquestionably ever will exist under all free 
elective governments; and these contentions had, from the first, 
tende<j somewhat to a sectional character. They had not, 
however, till quite lately, assumed that character so exclusively 
that the minority in any one part of the country had not 
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had a respectable electoral representation in every other. Till 
last November, there has never been a Southern Presidential 
candidate who did not receive electoral votes at the North, 
nor a Northern candidate who did not receive electoral votes at 
the South. 

At the late election, and for the first time, this was not the case ; 
and consequences the most extraordinary and deplorable have re- 
sulted. The country, as we have seen, being in profound peace at 
home and abroad and in a state of unexampled prosperity — agricul- 
ture, commerce, navigation, manufactures, East, West, North, and 
South recovered, or rapidly recovering, from the crisis of 1857 — 
powerful and respected abroad, and thriving beyond example at 
home, entered, in the usual manner, upon the electioneering 
campaign, for the choice of the nineteenth President of the United 
States. I say in the usual manner, though it is true that parties 
were more than usually broken up and subdivided. The normal 
division was into two great parties, but there had on several former 
occasions been three ; in 1824 there were four, and there were 
four last November. The South, equally with the West and the 
North, entered into the canvass ; conventions were held, nomina- 
tions made, mass meetings assembled; the platform, the press 
enlisted with unwonted vigor ; the election, in all its stages, 
conducted in legal and constitutional form, without violence 
and without surprise, and the result obtained by a decided 
majority. 

No sooner, however, was this result ascertained, than it appeared 
on the part of one of the Southern States — and her example was 
rapidly followed by others — that it had by no means been the in- 
tention of those States to abide by the result of the election, except 
on the one condition, of the choice of their candidate. The 
reference of the great sectional controversy to the peaceful arbitra- 
ment of the ballot-box, the great safety-valve of republican in- 
stitutions, though made with every appearance of good faith on 
the part of our brethren at the South, meant but this : if we suc- 
ceed in this election, as we have in fifteen that have preceded it, 
well and good ; we will consent to govern the country for four 
years more, as we have already governed it for sixty years ; but we 
have no intention of acquiescing in any other result. We do not 
mean to abide by the election, although we participate in if, unless 
our candidate is chosen. If he fails, we intend to prostrate the 
Government and break up the Union; peaceably, if the States 
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composing the majority are willing that it should be broken up 
peaceably ; otherwise, at the point of the sword. 

SOUTH CAROLINA SECEDES FROM THE UNION. 

The election took place on the 6th of November, and in pur- 
suance of the extraordinary programme just described, the State 
of South Carolina, acting by a Convention chosen for the purpose, 
assembled on the 17th of December, and on the 20th passed 
unanimously what was styled "An Ordinance to dissolve the Union 
between the State of South Carolina and other States united with 
her, under the compact entitled the Constitution of the United 
States of America. 1 ' It is not my purpose on this occasion to 
make a documentary speech, but as this so-called " Ordinance" is 
very short, and affords matter for deep reflection, I beg leave to 
recite it in full : 

" We, the people of the State of South Carolina, in Convention 
assembled, do declare and ordain, and it is hereby declared and 
ordained, that the ordinance adopted by us in Convention on the 
23d day of May, in the year of our Lord 1788, whereby the Con- 
stitution of the United States was ratified, and also all acts and 
parts of acts of the General Assembly of this State, ratifying the 
amendments of the said Constitution, are hereby repealed, and that 
the Union now subsisting between South Carolina and other 
States, under the name of the United States of America, is dis? 
solved." 

This remarkable document is called an " Ordinance," and no 
doubt some special virtue is supposed to reside in the name. But 
names are nothing, except as they truly represent things. An 
ordinance, if it is anything clothed with binding force, is a law, 
and nothing but a law, anoVas such this ordinance, being in direct 
violation of the Constitution of the United States, is a mere nullity. 
The Constitution contains the following express provision : " This 
Constitution, and the laws of the United States made in pursuance 
thereof, and the treaties made, or which shall be made, under the 
authority of the United States, shall be the supreme law of the 
land, and the judges in every State shall be bound thereby, any- 
thing in the Constitution or laws of any State to the contrary not- 
withstanding." Such being the express provision of the Constitution 
of the United States, which the people of South Carolina adopted 
in 1788, just as much as they ever adopted either of their State Con- 
stitutions, is it not trifling with serious things to claim that, by the 
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simple expedient of passing a law under the name of an ordinance, 
this provision and every other provision of it may be nullified, and 
every magistrate and officer in Carolina, whether of the State or 
Union, absolved from the oath which they have taken to support it ? 

Bnt this is not all. This secession ordinance purports " to re- 
peal" the ordinance of 23d May, 1788, by which the Constitution 
of the United States was ratified by the people of South Carolina. 
It was intended, of course, by calling the act of ratification an or- 
dinance, to infer a right of repealing it by another ordinance. It 
is important, therefore, to observe, that the act of ratification is 
not, and was not at the time, called an ordinance, and contains 
nothing which by possibility can be repealed. It is in the follow- 
ing terms : 

" The Convention [of the people of South Carolina] having ma- 
turely considered the Constitution, or form of government, re- 
ported to Congress by the convention of delegates from the United 
States of America, and submitted to them by a resolution of the 
Legislature of this State, passed the 17th and 18th days of Feb- 
ruary last, in order to form a more perfect Union, establish justice, 
insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common defense, pro- 
mote the general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to the 
people of the said United States and their posterity, do, in the name 
and in behalf of the people of this State, hereby assent to and 
ratify the same." 

Here it is evident that there is nothing in the instrument which, 
in the nature of things, can be repealed ; it is an authorized solemn 
assertion of the people of South Carolina, that they assent to and 
ratify a form of government which is declared in terms to be par- 
amount to all State laws and constitutions. This is a great his- 
torical fact, the most important that can ever occur in the history 
of a people. The fact that the people of South Carolina, on the 
23d of May, 1788, assented to and ratified the Constitution of the 
United States, in order, among other objects, to secure the bless- 
ings of liberty for themselves and " their posterity," can no more 
be repealed in 1861 than any other historical fact that occurred in 
Charleston in that year and on that day. It would be just as ra- 
tional, at the present day, to attempt by ordinance to repeal any 
other event, as that the sun rose or that the tide ebbed and flowed 
on that day, as to repeal by ordinance the assent of Carolina to the 
Constitution. 

Again ; it is well known that various amendments to the Con- 
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stitution were desired and proposed in different States. The first 
of the amendments. proposed by South Carolina was as follows : 

u Whereas, it is essential to the preservation of the rights re- 
served to the several States and the freedom of the people under 
the operation of the general Government, that the right of pre- 
scribing the manner, times, and places of holding the elections of 
the Federal Legislature should be forever inseparably annexed 
to the sovereignty of the States; this Convention doth declare 
that the same ought to remain to all posterity a perpetual and 
fundamental right in the local, exclusive of the interference of the 
general Government, except in cases where the Legislature of the 
States shall refuse or neglect to perform or fulfill the same accord- 
ing to the tenor of the said Constitution." 

Here you perceive that South Carolina herself, in 1788, desired 
a provision to be made and annexed inseparably to her sov- 
ereignty, that she should forever have the power of prescribing 
the time, place, and manner of holding the elections of members of 
Congress ; but even in making this express reservation to operate 
for all posterity, she was willing to provide that, if the State legis- 
latures refuse or neglect to perform the duty (which is precisely 
the case of the seceding States at the present day), then the gen- 
eral Government was, by this South Carolina amendment, ex- 
pressly authorized to do it. South Carolina in 1788, by a sort of 
prophetic foresight, looked forward to the possibility that the 
States might " refuse or neglect" to co-operate in carrying on the 
government, and admitted, in that case, that the general Govern- 
ment must go on in spite of their delinquency. 

I have dwelt on these points at some length to show how futile 
is the* attempt, by giving the name of "ordinance" to the act, by 
which South Carolina adopted the Constitution and entered the 
Union, to gain a power to leave it by a subsequent ordinance of 
repeal.* 

IS SECESSION A CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHT, OR IS IT REVOLUTION? 

Whether the present unnatural civil war is waged by the South 
in virtue of a supposed constitutional right to leave the Union at 
pleasure, or whether it is an exercise of the great and ultimate 
right of revolution, the existence of which no one denies, seems 
to be left in uncertainty by the leaders of the movement. Mr. 

* See Appendix A. 
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Jefferson Davis, the President of the new Confederacy, in his in- 
augural speech delivered on the 18th of February, declares that it 
is " an abuse of language" to call it " a revolution." Mr. Vice- 
President Stephens, on the contrary, in a speech at Savannah, on 
the 21st of March, pronounces it " one of the greatest revolutions 
in the annals of the world." The question is of great magnitude 
as one of constitutional and public law ; as one of morality, it is 
of very little consequence whether the country is drenched in 
blood in the exercise of a right claimed under the Constitution, or 
the right inherent in every community to revolt against an op- 
pressive government. Unless the oppression is so extreme as to 
justify revolution, it would not justify the evil of breaking up 
a government, under an abstract constitutional right to do so. 

NEITHER A GRANTED NOB A RESERVED RIGHT. 

This assumed right of secession rests upon the doctrine, that the 
Union is a compact between independent States, from which any 
one of them may withdraw at pleasure in virtue of its sovereignty. 
This imaginary right has been the subject of discussion for more 
than thirty years, having been originally suggested, though not at 
first much dwelt upon, in connection with the kindred claim of a 
right, on the part of an individual State, to u nullify" an act of 
Congress. It would, of course, be impossible, within the limits of 
the hour, to review these elaborate discussions. I will only re- 
mark, on this occasion, that none of the premises from which this 
remarkable conclusion is drawn, are recognized in the Constitution, 
and that the right of secession, though claimed to be a " reserved" 
right, is not expressly reserved in it. That instrument does not 
purport to be a " compact," but a Constitution of Government. It 
appears in its first sentence not to have been entered into by the 
States, but to have been ordained and established by the people of 
the United States for "themselves and their posterity." The 
States are not named in it ; nearly all the characteristic powers of 
sovereignty are expressly granted to the general Government and 
expressly prohibited to the States, and so far from reserving a right 
of secession to the latter on any ground or under any pretense, it 
ordains and establishes in terms the Constitution of the United 
States as the supreme law of the land, anything in the Constitu- 
tion or laws of any State to the contrary notwithstanding. 

It would seem that this is as clear and positive as language can 
make it. But it is argued that, though the right of secession is 
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not reserved in terms, it must be considered as implied in the gen- 
eral reservation to the States and to the people of all the powers 
not granted to Congress nor prohibited to the States. This extra- 
ordinary assumption, more distinctly stated, is that, in direct 
defiance of the express grant to Congress and the express prohibi- 
tion to the States of nearly all the powers of an independent gov- 
ernment, there is, by implication, a right reserved to the States to 
assume and exercise all these powers thus vested in the Union and 
prohibited to themselves, simply in virtue of going through the 
ceremony of passing a law called an Ordinance of Secession. A 
general reservation to the States of powers not prohibited to 
them, nor granted to Congress, is an implied reservation to the 
States of a right to exercise these very powers thus expressly 
delegated to Congress, and thus expressly prohibited to the 
States! 

The Constitution directs that the Congress of the United States 
shall have power to declare war, grant letters of marque and re- 
prisal, to raise and support armies, to provide and maintain a 
navy, and that the President of the United States, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, shall make treaties with foreign 
powers. 

These express grants of power to the Government of the 
United States are followed by prohibitions as express to the seve- 
ral States: 

u No State shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or confederation, 
grant letters of marque or reprisal ; no State shall, without the con- 
sent of Congress, lay any duty of tonnage, keep troops or ships of war 
in time of peace, enter into any agreement or compact with another 
State, or with a foreign power, or engage in war, unless actually 
invaded, or in such imminent danger, as will not admit of delay." 

These and numerous other express grants of power to the gen- 
eral government, and express prohibitions to the States, are fur- 
ther enforced by the comprehensive provision, already recited, 
that the Constitution and laws of the United States are paramount 
to the laws and Constitutions of the separate States. 

And this Constitution, with these express grants and express 
prohibitions, and with this express subordination of the States to 
the general Government, has been adopted by the people of all 
the States ; and all their judges and other officers, and all their 
citizens holding office under the Government of the United States, 
or the individual States, are solemnly sworn to support it. 
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In the face of all this, in defiance of all this, in violation of all 
this, in contempt of all this, the seceding States claim the right to 
exercise every power expressly delegated to Congress and expressly 
prohibited to the States by that Constitution, which every one of 
their prominent men, civil and military, is under oath to support. 
They have entered into a confederation, raised an army, attempted 
to provide a navy, issued letters of marque and reprisal, waged 
war, and that war — Merciful Heaven, forgive them ! — not with a 
foreign enemy, not with the wild tribes which still desolate the 
unprotected frontier (they, it is said, are swelling, armed with 
tomahawk and scalping-knife, the Confederate forces), but with 
their own countrymen, and the mildest and most beneficent gov- 
ernment on the face of the earth ! 

BEFORE THE REVOLUTION THE COLONIES WERE A PEOPLE. 

But we are told all this is done in virtue of the sovereignty of the 
States ; as if, because a State is sovereign, its people were incom- 
petent to establish a government for themselves and their posterity. 
Certainly the States are clothed with sovereignty for local pur- 
poses; but it is doubtful whether they ever possessed it in any 
other sense ; and if they had, it is certain that they ceded it to the 
general Government, in adopting the Constitution. Before their 
independence of England was asserted, they constituted a provin- 
cial people (Burke calls it "a glorious empire"), subject to the 
British crown, organized for certain purposes under separate 
colonial charters, but on some great occasions of political interest 
and public safety, acting as one. Thus they acted when, on the 
approach of the great Seven Years' War, which exerted such an 
important influence on the fate of British America, they sent their 
delegates to Albany to concert a plan of union. In the discus- 
sions of that plan, which was reported by Franklin, the citizens 
of the colonies were evidently considered as a people. When the 
passage of the Stamp Act, in 1765, roused the spirit of resistance 
throughout America, the unity of her people assumed a still more 
practical form. "Union," says one of our great American his- 
torians,* " was the hope of Otis. Union that ' should knit and 
work into the very blood and bones of the original system 
every region, as fast as settled.' " In this hope he argued against 
writs of assistance, and in this hope he brought about the call of 

• Bancroft's History of the United States, Yol. V., p. 2M. 
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the Convention at New York in 1765. At that Convention, the 
noble South Carolinian, Christopher Gadsden, with almost pro- 
phetic foresight of the disintegrating heresies of the present day, 
cautioned his associates against too great dependence on their colo- 
nial charters. U I wish," said he, "that the charters may not 
ensnare us at last, by drawing different colonies to act differently 
in this great cause. Whenever that is the case, all is over with the 
whole. There ought to be no New England man, no New Yorker^ 
known on the continent, but all of us Americans. 11 * 

While the patriots in America counseled, and wrote, and spoke 
as a people, they were recognized as such in England. " Believe 
me," cried Colonel Barre in the House of Commons, " I this day 
told you so, the same spirit of freedom which actuated that people 
at first will accompany them still. The people, I believe, are aa 
truly loyal as any subjects the king has ; but a people jealous of 
their liberties, and who will vindicate them should they be vio- 
lated." 

When, ten years later, the great struggle, long foreboded, came 
on, it was felt, on both sides of the Atlantic, to be an attempt to 
reduce a free people beyond the sea to unconditional dependence 
on a parliament in which they were not represented. "What 
foundation have we," was the language of Chatham on the 27th of 
Jan., 1775, " for our claims over America? What is our right to 
persist in such cruel and vindictive measures against that loyal, 
respectable people .'" " How have this respectable people behaved 
under all their grievances ?" " Repeal, therefore, I say. But bare 
repeal will not satisfy this enlightened and spirited people." Lord 
Camden, in the same debate, exclaimed, "You have no right to 
tax America ; the natural rights of man and the immutable laws 
of nature are with that people." Burke, two months later, made 
his great speech for conciliation with America. "I do not know," 
he exclaimed, " the method of drawing up an indictment against 
a whole people." In a letter written two years after the com- 
mencement of the war, he traces the growth of the colonies from 
their feeble beginnings to the magnitude which they had attained 
when the Revolution broke out, and in which his glowing imagina- 
tion saw future grandeur and power beyond the reality. " At the 
first designation of these colonial assemblies," says he, "they were 
probably not intended for anything more (nor, perhaps, did they 

• Bancroft's History of the United States, Vol. V., p. 835. 
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think themselves much higher), than the municipal corporations 
within this island, to which some at present love to compare them. 
But nothing in progression can rest on its original plan ; we may 
as well think of rocking a grown man in the cradle of an infant. 
Therefore, as the colonies prospered and increased to a numerous 
and mighty people, spreading over a very great tract of the globe, 
it was natural that they should attribute to assemblies so respect- 
able in the formed Constitution, some part of the dignity of the 
great nations which they represented." 

The meeting of the first Continental Congress of 1774 was the 
spontaneous impulse of the people. All their resolves and addresses 
proceed on the assumption that they represented a people. Their 
first appeal to the royal authority was their letter to General Gage, 
remonstrating against the fortifications of Boston. " We entreat 
your excellency to consider," they say, "what a tendency this 
conduct must have to irritate and force a free people, hitherto well 
disposed to peaceable measures, into hostilities." Their final act, 
at the close of the session — their address to the king, one of the 
most eloquent and pathetic of state papers — appeals to him " in the 
name of all your majesty's faithful people in America." 

THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE RECOGNIZES A PEOPLE. 

But this all-important principle in our political system is placed 
beyond doubt by an authority which makes all further argument 
or illustration superfluous. That the citizens of the British colo- 
nies, however divided for local purposes into different governments, 
when they ceased to be subject to the English crown, became 
ipso facto one people for all the high concerns of national exist- 
ence, is a fact embodied in the Declaration of Independence itself. 
That august manifesto, the Magna Charta, which introduced us 
into the family of nations, was issued to the world — so its first 
sentence sets forth — because u a decent respect for the opinions of 
mankind requires" such solemn announcement of motives and 
causes to be made, "when in the course of human events it 
becomes necessary for one people to dissolve the political bonds 
which have connected them with another." Mr. Jefferson Davis, 
in his message of the 29th of April, deems it important to remark 
that, by the treaty of peace with Great Britain, "the several 
States were each by name recognized to be independent." It 
would be more accurate to say that the United States, each by 
name, were so recognized. Such enumeration was necessary, in 
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order to ^x, beyond doubt, which of the Anglo-American colonies, 
twenty-five or six in number, were included in the recognition.* 
But it is surely a far more significant circumstance, that the sepa- 
rate States are not named in the Declaration of Independence; 
that they are called only by the collective designation of the United 
States of America ; that the manifesto is issued " in the name and 
by the authority of the good people" of the colonies, and that they 
are characterized in the first sentence as " one people." 

Let it not be thought that these are the latitudinarian doctrines 
of modern times, or of a section of the country predisposed to a 
loose construction of laws and constitutions. Listen, I pray 
you, to the words of a noble Southern Revolutionary patriot and 
statesman: 

" The separate independence and individual sovereignty of the 
several States were never thought of by the enlightened band of 
patriots who framed the Declaration of Independence. The sev- 
eral States are not even mentioned by name in any part of it, as 
if it was intended to impress this maxim on America, that our 
freedom and independence arose from our Union, and that without 
it we could neither be free nor independent. Let us then consider 
all attempts to weaken this Union, by maintaining that each State 
is separately and individually independent, as a speoies of political 
heresy which can never benefit us, and may bring on us the most 
serious distresses."t 

These are the solemn and prophetic words of Charles Cotes- 
worth Pinckney — the patriot, the soldier, the statesman — the 
trusted friend of Washington, repeatedly called by him to the 
highest offices of the government — the one name that stands 
highest and brightest on the list of the great men of South 
Carolina.^ 

ARTICLES OF THE CONFEDERATION. 

Not only was the Declaration of Independence made in the 
name of the one people of the United States, but the war by which 
it was sustained was carried on by their authority. A very grave 



* Burke's account of" the English Settlements in America" begins with Jamaica, 
and proceeds through the West India Islands. There were also English settle- 
ments on the continent — Canada and Nova Scotia— which it was necessary to 
exclude from the treaty, by an enumeration of the inchtded colonies. 

t Elliott's Debates, Vol. IV., p. 801. 

X See an admirable sketch of his character in Trescot's Diplomatic History of the 
Administrations of Washington and Adams, pp. 169 71. 
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historical error, in this respect, is often committed by the poli- 
ticians of the secession school. Mr. Davis, in his message of the 
29th of April, having called the old confederation " a close alli- 
ance," says, u under this contract of alliance the war of the Revo- 
lution was successfully waged, and resulted in the treaty of peace 
with Great Britain of 1783, by the terms of which the several 
States were each by name recognized to be independent." I have 
already given the reason for this enumeration, but the main fact 
alleged in the passage is entirely without foundation. The articles 
of confederation were first signed , by the delegates from eight of 
the States on the 9th of July, 1778, more than three years after 
the commencement of the war, long after the capitulation of Bur- 
goyne, the alliance with France, and the reception of a French 
minister. The ratification of the other States was given at inter- 
vals the following years, the last not till 1781, seven months only 
before the virtual close of the war by the surrender of Oorn- 
wallis. Then, and not till then, was " the contract of alliance" 
consummated. Most true it is, as Mr. Davis bids us remark, that 
by these articles of confederation the States retained u each its 
sovereignty, freedom, and independence." It is not less true that 
their selfish struggle to exercise and enforce their assumed rights 
as separate sovereignties was the source of the greatest difficulties 
and dangers of the Revolution, and risked its success ; not less 
true, thaf most of the great powers of a sovereign State were 
nominally conferred even by these articles on the Congress, and 
that that body was regarded and spoken of by Washington himself 
as " the Sovereign of the Union."* 

But feeble as the old confederation was, and distinctly as it 
recognized the sovereignty of the States, it recognized in them no 
right to withdraw at their pleasure from the Union. On the con- 
trary, it was specially provided that " the Articles of Confederation 
should be inviolably preserved by every State," and that "the 
Union should be perpetual." It is true that, in a few years, from 
the inherent weakness of the central power, and from the want of 
means to enforce its authority on the individual citizen, it fell to 
pieces. It sickened and died from the poison of what General 
Pinckney aptly called " the heresy of State sovereignty," and in its 
place a constitution was ordained and established, "in order to 
form a more perfect union ;" a union more binding on its mem- 

* Sparks' Washington, Vol. IX., pp. 12, 28, 29. 
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bers than this " contract of alliance," which yet was to be " invio- 
lably observed by every State ;" more durable than the old union, 
which yet was declared to be " perpetual." This great and benefi- 
cent change was a revolution — happily, a peaceful revolution — the 
most important change probably ever brought about in a govern- 
ment wilhout bloodshed. The new government was unanimously 
adopted by all the members of the old confederation, by some 
more promptly than by others, but by all within the space of four 
years. 

THE STATES MIGHT BE OOEBOED UNDER THE CONFEDERATION". 

Much has been said against coercion, that is, the employment of 
force to compel obedience to the laws of the United States, when 
they are resisted under the assumed authority of a State; but 
even the old confederation, with all its weakness, in the opinion 
of the most eminent cotemporary statesmen, possessed this power. 
Great stress is laid by politicians of the secession school on the 
fact, that in a project for amending the articles of confederation 
brought forward by Judge Paterson in the Federal Convention, it 
was proposed to clothe the Government with this power, and the 
proposal was not adopted. This is a very inaccurate statement of 
the facts of the case. The proposal formed part of a project 
which was rejected in toto. The reason why this power of State 
coercion was not granted, eo nomine, in the new Constitution, is, 
that it was wholly superfluous and inconsistent with the funda- 
mental principle of the Government. Within the sphere of its 
delegated powers, the general Government deals with the individual 
citizen. If its power is resisted, the person or persons resisting it 
do so at their peril, and are amenable to the law. They can derive 
no immunity from State Legislatures or State Conventions, 
because the Constitution and laws of the United States are the 
supreme law of the land. If the resistance assumes an organized 
form, on the part of numbers too great to be restrained by the 
ordinary powers of the law, it is then an insurrection, which the 
general Government is expressly authorized to suppress. Did any 
one imagine, in 1793, when General Washington called out 15,000 
men to suppress the insurrection in the western counties of Penn- 
sylvania, that if the insurgents had happened to have the control 
of a majority of the Legislature, and had thus been able to clothe 
their rebellion with a pretended form of law, that he would have 
been obliged to disband his troops, and return himself, baffled and 
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discomfited, to Mount Vernon ? If John Brown's raid at Harper's 
Ferry, instead of being the project of one misguided individual and 
a dozen and a half deluded followers, had been the organized move- 
ment of the States of Ohio and Pennsylvania, do the seceders hold 
that the United States would have had no right to protect Vir- 
ginia, or punish the individuals concerned in her invasion? Do the 
seceding States really mean, after all, to deny that, if a State law 
is passed to prevent the rendition of a fugitive slave, the general 
Government has any right to employ force to effect his sur- 
render? 

But, as I have said, even the old confederation, with all its 
•weakness, was held by the ablest cotemporary statesmen, and 
that of the State-rights school, to possess the power of enforc- 
ing its requisitions against a delinquent State. Mr. Jefferson, 
in a letter to Mr. Adams of the 11th of July, 1786, on the subject 
of providing a naval force of 150 guns to chastise the Barbary 
Powers, urges, as an additional reason for such a step, that it 
would arm "the Federal head with the safest of all the instruments 
of coercion over its delinquent members, and prevent it from using 
what would be less safe," viz., a land force. Writing on the same 
subject to Mr. Monroe a month later (11th Aug., 1786), he answers 
the objection of expense thus : "It will be said, 4 There is no money 
in the treasury.' There never will be money in the treasury till the 
confederacy shows its teeth. The States must see the rod, perhaps 
it must be felt by some of them. Every rational citizen must wish 
to see an effective instrument of coercion, and should fear to see 
it on any other element than the water. A naval force can never 
endanger our liberties nor occasion bloodshed ; a land force would 
do both." In the following year, and when the confederation was 
at its last gasp, Mr. Jefferson was still of the opinion that it pos- 
sessed the power of coercing the States, and that it was expedient 
to exercise it. In a letter to Ool. Carrington, of the 4th of April, 
1787, he says: "It has been so often said as to be generally be- 
lieved, that Congress have no power by the confederation to enforce 
anything — for instance, contributions of money. It was not ne- 
cessary to give them that power expressly; they have it by the law 
of nature. When two parties make a compact, there results to each 
the power of compelling the other to execute it. Compulsion was 
never so easy as in our case, when a single frigate would soon levy 
on the commerce of a single State the deficiency of its contribu- 
tions." 
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Such was Mr. Jefferson's opinion of the powers of Congress 
under the " old contract of alliance." Will any reasonable man 
maintain, that under a constitution of government there can be 
less power to enforce the laws ? 

STATE SOVEBEIGNTY DOES NOT AUTHOEIZE SECESSION. 

But the cause of secession gains nothing by magnifying the doc- 
trine of the sovereignty of the States, or calling the Constitution a 
compact between them. Calling it a compact does not change a 
word of its text, and no theory of what is implied in the word 
" sovereignty" is of any weight in opposition to the actual provi- 
sions of the instrument itself. Sovereignty is a word of very vari-' 
ous signification. It is one thing in China, another in Turkey, an- 
other in Russia, another in France, another in England, another in 
Switzerland, another in San Marino, another in the individual 
American States, and it is something different from all in the 
United States. To maintain that because the State of Virginia, 
for instance, was in some sense or other a sovereign State when 
her people adopted the Federal Constitution (which in terms was 
ordained and established not only for the people of that day, but 
for their posterity), she may therefore at pleasure secede from the 
Union existing under that Constitution, is simply to beg the ques- 
tion. That question is not, what was the theory or form of govern- 
ment existing in Virginia before the Constitution, but what are 
the provisions of the Constitution which her people adopted and 
made their own ? Does the Constitution of the United States per- 
mit or forbid the States to enter into a confederation ? Is it a mere 
loose partnership, which any of the parties can break up at plea- 
sure, or is it a Constitution of government, delegating to Congress 
and prohibiting to the States most of the primal functions of a sov- 
ereign power : peace, war, commerce, finance, navy, army, mail, 
mint; executive, legislative, and judicial functions? The States 
are not named in it ; the word sovereignty does not occur in it ; the 
right of secession is as much ignored in it as the precession of the 
equinoxes, and all^the great prerogatives which characterize an in- 
dependent member of the family of nations are, by distinct grant, 
conferred on Congress by the people of the United States and pro- 
hibited to the individual States of the Union. Is it not the height 
of absurdity to maintain „that all these express grants, and distinct 
prohibitions, and constitutional arrangements may be set at naught 
by an individual State, under the pretense that she was a sovereign 
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State before she-assented to or ratified them ; in other words, that 
an act is of no binding force because it was performed by an au- 
thorized and competent agent? 

In fact, to deduce from the sovereignty of the States the right 
of seceding from the Union, i3 the most stupendous non sequitur 
that was ever advanced in grave affairs. The only legitimate in- 
ference to be drawn from that sovereignty is precisely the reverse. 
If any one right can be predicated of a sovereign State, it is that 
of forming or adopting a frame of government. She may do it 
alone, or she may do it as a member of a union. She may enter 
into a loose pact for ten years, or till a partisan majority of a con- 
vention, goaded on by ambitious aspirants to office, shall vote in 
secret session to dissolve it ; or she may, after grave deliberation 
and mature counsel, led by the wisest and most virtuous of the land, 
ratify and adopt a constitution of government, ordained and estab- 
lished not only for that generation, but their posterity, subject only 
to the inalienable right of revolution possessed by every political 
community. 

What would be thought, in private affairs, of a man who should 
seriously claim the right to revoke a grant, in consequence of hav- 
ing an unqualified right to make it? A right to break a contract, 
because he had a right to enter into it ? To what extent is it more 
rational on the part of a State to found the right to dissolve the 
Union, on the competence of the parties to form it — the right to 
prostrate a government, on the fact that it was constitutionally 
framed ? 

PARALLEL OASES: IRELAND, SCOTLAND. 

But let us look at parallel cases, and they are by no means 
wanting. In the year 1800 a union was formed between England 
and Ireland. Ireland, before she entered into the union, was subject, 
indeed, to the English crown, but she had her own Parliament, con- 
sisting of her own Lords and Commons, and enacting her own 
laws. In 1800 she entered into a constitutional union with En- 
gland on the basis of articles of agreement, jointly accepted by the 
two Parliaments.* The union was opposed at the time by a pow- 
erful minority in Ireland, and Mr. O'Connell succeeded, thirty 
years later, by ardent appeals to the sensibilities of the people, in 
producing an almost unanimous desire for its dissolution. He 

* Annual RegUter, Vol. XLII., p. 190. 
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professed, however, although he had brought his countrymen to 
the verge of rebellion, to aim at nothing but a constitutional repeal 
of the articles of union by the Parliament of Great Britain. It 
never occurred even to his fervid imagination that, because Ire- 
land was an independent government when she entered into the 
union, it was competent for her, at her discretion, to secede from 
it. What would our English friends, who have learned from our 
secessionists the "inherent right" of a disaffected State to secede 
from our Union, have thought, had Mr. O'Connell, in the parox- 
ysms of his agitation, claimed the right on the part of Ireland, by 
her own act, to sever her union with England ? 

Again, in 1706 Scotland and England formed a constitutional 
union. They also, though subject to the same monarch, were in 
other respects sovereign and independent kingdoms. They had 
each its separate Parliament, courts of justice, laws, and estab- 
lished national church. Articles of union were established be- 
tween them ; but all the laws and statutes of either kingdom not 
contrary to these articles, remained in force* A powerful 
minority in Scotland disapproved of the union at the time. Nine 
years afterward an insurrection broke out in Scotland under a 
prince who claimed to be the lawful, as he certainly was the 
lineal, heir to the throne. The rebellion was crushed, but the dis- 
affection in which it had its origin was not wholly appeased. In 
thirty years more a second Scottish insurrection took place, and, as 
before, under the lead of the lineal heir to the crown. On neither 
occasion that I ever heard of, did it enter into the imagination of 
rebel or loyalist, that Scotland was acting under a reserved right 
as a sovereign kingdom to secede from the union, or that the 
movement was. anything less than an insurrection ; revolution if it 
succeeded; treason and rebellion if it failed. Neither do I 
recollect that, in less than a month after either insurrection broke 
out, any one of the friendly and neutral powers made haste, in 
anticipation even of the arrival of the minister of the reigning 
sovereign, to announce that the rebels "would be recognized as 
belligerents." 

VIRGINIA VAINLY ATTEMPTS TO ESTABLISH A RESERVED RIGHT. 

In fact it is so plain, in the nature of things, that there can be no 
constitutional right to break up a government unless it is expressly 

* Bapin's History of England, Vol. IV., pp. T41-G. 
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provided for, that the politicians of the secession school are driven 
hack, at every tarn, to a reserved right. I have already shown 
that there is no such express reservation, and I have dwelt on the 
absurdity of getting, by implication, a reserved right to violate 
every express provision of a constitution. In this strait, Virginia, 
proverbially skilled in logical subtilties, lias attempted to find an 
express reservation, not, of course, in the Constitution itself, where 
it does not exist, but in her original act of adhesion, or rather in the 
declaration of the "impressions" under which that act was 
adopted. The ratification itself of Virginia was positive and un- 
conditional. " We, the said delegates, in the name and bohalf of 
the People of Virginia, do by these presents assent to and ratify 
the Constitution recommended on the 17th day of September, 
1787, by the Federal Convention, for the Government of the United 
States, hereby announcing to all those whom it may concern, that 
the said Constitution is binding upon the said people, according to 
an authentic copy hereunto annexed. Done in Convention this 
26th day of June, 1788." 

This, as you perceive, is an absolute and unconditional ratifica- 
tion of the Constitution by the people of Virginia. An attempt, 
however, is made by the late Convention in Virginia, in their ordi- 
nance of secession, to extract a reservation of a right to secede, 
out of a declaration contained in the preamble to the act of 
ratification. That preamble declares it to be an " impression" of 
the people of Virginia, that the powers granted under the Consti- 
tution, being derived from the people of the United States, may be 
resumed by them, whenever the same shall be perverted to their 
injury or oppression. The ordinance of secession, passed by the 
recent Convention, purporting to cite this declaration, omits the 
words oy them, that is, by the people of the United States, not by 
the people of any single State, thus arrogating to the people of 
Virginia alone what the Convention of 1788 claimed only, and 
that by way of " impression," for the people of the United States. 

By this most grave omission of the vital words of the sentence, 
the Convention, I fear, intended to lead the incautious or the 
ignorant to the conclusion, that the Convention of 1788 asserted 
the right of an individual State to resume the powers granted in 
the Constitution to the general Government ; a claim for which 
there is not the slightest foundation in constitutional history. On 
the contrary, when the ill-omened doctrine of State nullification 
was sought to be sustained by the same argument in 1830, and the 
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famous Virginia resolutions of 1798 were appealed to by Mr. Cal- 
houn and his friends, as affording countenance to that doctrine, it 
was repeatedly and emphatically declared by Mr. Madison, the author 
of the resolutions, that they were intended to claim, not for an indi- 
vidual State, but for the United States, by whom the Constitution 
was ordained and established, the right of remedying its abuses by 
constitutional ways, such as uuited protest, repeal, or an amend- 
ment of the Constitution.* Incidentally to the discussion of 
nullification, he denied over and over again the right of peaceable 
secession ; and this fact was well known to some of the members 
of the late Convention at Richmond. When the secrets of their 
assembly are laid open, no doubt it will appear that there were 
some faithful Abdiels to proclaim the fact. O that the venerable 
sage, second to none of his patriot compeers in framing the Con- 
stitution ; the equal associate of Hamilton in recommending it to 
the people; its great champion in the Virginia Convention of 
1788, and its faithful vindicator in 1830, against the deleterious 
heresy of nullification, could have been spared to protect it, at the 
present day, from the still deadlier venom of secession ! But he is 
gone ; the principles, the traditions, and the illustrious memories 
which gave to Virginia her name and her praise in the land are no 
longer cherished; the work of Washington, and Madison, and 
Randolph, and Pendleton, and Marshall is repudiated, and Nullifiers, 
Precipitators and Seceders gather in secret, conclave to destroy the 
Constitution, in the very building that holds the monumental 
statue of the Father of his Country ! 

THE VIRGINIA RESOLUTIONS OP 1798. 

Having had occasion to allude to the Virginia resolutions of 
1798, 1 may observe that of these famous resolves, the subject of 
so much political romance, it is time that a little plain truth should 
be promulgated. The country in 1798 was vehemently agitated 
by the struggles of the domestic parties which about equally 
divided it, and these struggles were urged to unwonted and ex- 
treme bitterness by the preparations made and making for a war 
with France. By an act of Congress passed in the summer of that 
year, the President of the United States was clothed with power 
to send from the country any alien whom he might judge dangerous 
to the public peace and safety, or who should be concerned in any 

* Maguire's Collection, p. 218. 
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treasonable or secret machinations against the Government of the 
United States. This act was passed as a war measure ; it was to 
be in force two years, and it expired by its own limitation on the 
25th of June, 1800. War, it is true, had not been formally de- 
clared ; but hostilities on the ocean had taken place on both sides, 
and the army of the United States had been placed upon a war 
footing. The measure was certainly within the war power, and 
one which no prudent commander, even without the authority of 
a statute, would hesitate to execute in an urgent case within his 
own district. Congress thought fit to provide for and regulate its 
exercise by law. 

Two or three weeks later (14th July, 1798), another law was 
enacted, making it penal to combine or conspire with intent to 
oppose any lawful measure of the Government of the United 
States, or to write, print, or publish, any false and scandalous 
writing against the Government, either House of Congress, or the 
President of the United States. In prosecutions under this law it 
was provided that the truth might be pleaded in justification, and 
that the jury should be judges of the law as well as of the fact. 
This law was, by its own limitation, to expire at the close of the 
then current Presidential term. 

Such are the famous alien and sedition laws passed under the 
administration of that noble and true-hearted revolutionary 
patriot, John Adams, though not recommended by him officially 
or privately ; adjudged to be constitutional by the Supreme Court 
of the United States ; distinctly approved by Washington, Patrick 
Henry, and Marshall; and, whatever else may be said of them, 
certainly preferable to the laws which, throughout the seceding 
States, Judge Lynch would not fail to enforce at the lamp-post and 
tar-bucket against any person guilty of the offenses against which 
these statutes are aimed. 

It suited, however, the purposes of party at that time to raise a 
formidable clamor against these laws. It was in vain that their 
constitutionality was affirmed by the judiciary of the United States. 
u Nothing," said Washington, alluding to these laws, " will produce 
the least change in the conduct of the leaders of the opposition to 
the measures of the general Government. They have points to 
carry from which no reasoning, no inconsistency of conduct, no 
absurdity can divert them." Such, in the opinion of Washington, 
was the object for which the legislatures of Virginia and Kentucky 
passed their famous resolutions of 1798, the former drafted by Mr. 
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Madison, and the latter by Mr. Jefferson, and sent to a friend in 
Kentucky to be brought forward. These resolutions were trans- 
mitted to the other States for their concurrence. The replies from 
the States which made any response were referred the following 
year to committees in Virginia and Kentucky. In the Legislature 
of Virginia an elaborate report was made by Mr. Madison, explain- 
ing and defending the resolutions; in Kentucky, another resolve 
re-affirming those of the preceding year was drafted by Mr. Wilson 
Cary Nicholas — not by Mr. Jefferson, as stated by Gen. McDuffie. 
Our respect for the distinguished men who took the lead on this 
occasion, then ardently engaged in the warfare of politics, must not 
make us fear to tell the truth, that the simple object of the entire 
movement was to make u political capital" for the approaching 
election, by holding up to the excited imaginations of the masses 
the alien and sedition laws as an infraction of the Constitution 
which threatened the overthrow of the liberties of the people. 
The resolutions maintained that the States, being parties to the 
constitutional compact, in a case of deliberate, palpable, and dan- 
gerous exercise of powers not granted by the compact, have a right 
and are in duty bound to interpose for preventing the progress of 
the eviL 

Such, in brief, was the main purport of the Virginia and Kentucky 
resolutions. The sort of interposition intended was left in studied 
obscurity. Not a word was dropped of secession from the Union. 
Mr. Nicholas' resolution in 1799 hinted at " nullification" as the 
appropriate remedy for an unconstitutional law, but what was 
meant by the ill-sounding word was not explained. The words 
"null, void, and of no effect," contained in the original draft of the 
Virginia resolutions, were, on motion of John Taylor, of Caroline, 
stricken from them, on their passage through the Assembly ; and 
Mr. Madison, m his report of 1799, carefully explains that no extra 
constitutional measures were intended. One of the Kentucky reso- 
lutions ends with an invitation to the States to unite in a petition 
to Congress to repeal the laws. 

These resolutions were communicated, as I have said, to the other 
States for concurrence. From most of them no response was re- 
ceived; some adopted dissenting reports and resolutions; not one 
concurred. But the resolutions did their work — all that they 
were intended or expected to do— by shaking the administration. 
At the ensuing election, Mr. Jefferson, at whose instance the entire 
movement was made, was chosen President by a very small 
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majority ; Mr. Madison was placed at the head of his administration 
as secretary of state; the obnoxious laws expired by their own 
limitation, not repealed by the dominant party, as Mr. Calhoun 
with strange inadvertence asserts ;* and Mr. Jefferson proceeded 
to administer the Government upon constitutional principles quite 
as lax, to say the least, as those of his predecessors. If there was 
any marked departure in his general policy from the course hitherto 
pursued, it was that, having some theoretical prejudices against a 
navy, he allowed that branch of the service to languish. By no 
administration have the powers of the general Government been 
more liberally construed — not to say further strained — sometimes 
beneficially, as in the acquisition of Louisiana — sometimes perni- 
ciously, as in the embargo. The resolutions of 1798 and the meta- 
physics they inculcated were surrendered to the cobwebs, which 
habitually await the plausible exaggerations of the canvass after an 
election is decided. These resolutions of 1798 have been sometimes 
in Virginia waked from their slumbers at closely contested elections 
as a party cry ; the report of the Hartford Convention, without 
citing them by name, borrows their language ; but as representing 
in their modern interpretation any system on which the Govern- 
ment ever was or could be administered, they were buried in the 
same grave as the laws which called them forth. 

Unhappily during their transient vitality, like the butterfly 
which deposits its egg in the apple-blossoms that have so lately 
filled our orchards with beauty and perfume — a gilded, harmless 
moth, whose food is a dew-drop, whose life is a midsummer's day 
— these resolutions, misconceived and perverted, proved in the 
minds of ambitious and reckless politicians the germ of a fatal 
heresy. The butterfly's egg is a microscopic speck, but as the 
fruit grows, the little speck gives life to a greedy and nauseous 
worm, that gnaws and bores to the heart of the apple, and renders 
it, though smooth and fair without, foul and bitter and rotten 
within. In like manner the theoretical generalities of these reso- 
lutions, intending nothing in the minds of their authors but con- 
stitutional efforts to procure the repeal of obnoxious laws, matured 
in the minds of a later generation into the deadly paradoxes of 1880 
and 1860 — kindred products of the same soil, venenoramferax — the 
one asserting the monstrous absurdity that a State, though remain- 
ing in the Union, could by her single act nullify a law of Congress; 

* Calhoun's Discourse on the Constitution, p. 860. 
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the other teaching the still more preposterous doctrine, that a 
single State may nullify the Constitution. The first of these here- 
sies failed to spread far beyond the latitude where it was engen- 
dered. In the Senate of the United States, the great acuteness of 
its inventor (Mr. Calhoun), then the Vice-President, and the 
accomplished rhetoric of its champion (Mr. Hayne), failed to raise 
it above the level of a plausible sophism. It sunk forever dis- 
credited beneath the sturdy common sense and indomitable will of 
Jackson, the mature wisdom of Livingston, the keen analysis of 
Clay, and the crushing logic of Webster. 

Nor was this all. The venerable author of the resolutions of 
1798 and of the report of 1799 was still living in a green old age. 
His connection with those state papers and, still more, his large 
participation in the formation and adoption of the Constitution, 
entitled him, beyond all men living, to be consulted on the subject. 
No effort was spared by the leaders of the nullification school to 
draw from him even a qualified assent to their theories. But in 
vain. He not only refused to admit their soundness, but he 
devoted his time and energies for three laborious years to the prep- 
aration of essays and letters, of which the object was to demonstrate 
that his resolutions and report did not, and could not, bear the 
Carolina interpretation. He earnestly maintained that the separate 
action of an individual State was not contemplated by them, and 
that they had in view nothing but the concerted action of the 
States to procure the repeal of unconstitutional laws or an amend- 
ment of the Constitution.* 

With one such letter written with this intent, I was myself hon- 
ored. It filled ten pages of the journal in which, with his permis- 
sion, it was published. It unfolded the true theory of the Consti- 
tution and the meaning and design of the resolutions, and exposed 
the false gloss attempted to be placed upon them by the nullifiers, 
with a clearness and force of reasoning which defied refutation. 
None, to my knowledge, was ever attempted. The politicians of 
the nullification and secession schools, as far as I am aware, have 
from that day to this made no attempt to grapple with Mr. Madison's 
letter of August, 1830 1 Mr. Calhoun certainly made no such 
attempt in the elaborate treatise composed by him, mainly for the 

* A very considerable portion of the important volume containing a selection 
from the Madison Papers, and printed " exclusively for private distribution," by 
J. G. McQuire, Esq., in 1853, is taken up with these letters and essays. 

t North Americ n R view, vol. XXXI., p. 687. 
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purpose of expounding the doctrine of nullification. He claims 
the support of these resolutions, without adverting to the fact that 
his interpretation of them had been repudiated by their illustrious 
author. He repeats his exploded paradoxes as confidently as it 
Mr. Madison himself had expired with the alien and sedition laws 
and left no testimony to the meaning of his resolutions ; while, at 
the present day, with equal confidence, the same resolutions are 
appealed to by the disciples of Mr. Calhoun as sustaining the doc- 
trine of secession, in the face of the positive declaration of their 
author, when that doctrine was first timidly broached, that they 
will bear no such interpretation. 

MB. CALHOUN DID NOT CLAIM A CONSTITUTIONAL BIGHT OP 

SECESSION. 

In this respect the disciples have gone beyond the master. There 
is a single sentence in Mr. Calhoun's elaborate volume in which he 
maintains the right of a State to secede from the Union. (Page 
301.) There is reason to suppose, however, that he intended to 
claim only the inalienable right of revolution. In 1828 a declara- 
tion of political principles was drawn up by him for the State of 
South Carolina, in which it was expressly taught that the people 
of that State, by adopting the Federal Constitution, had " modified 
its original right of sovereignty, whereby its individual consent 
was necessary to any change in its political condition, and by be- 
* coming a member of the Union, had placed that power in the 
hands of three fourths of the States [the number necessary for a 
constitutional amendment], in whom the highest power known to 
the Constitution actually resides." In a recent patriotic speech 
of Mr. Reverdy Johnson, at Frederick, Md., on the 7th of May, the 
distinct authority of Mr. Calhoun is quoted as late as 1844 against 
the right of separate action on the part of an individual State, and 
I am assured by the same respected gentleman that it is within his 
personal knowledge that Mr. Calhoun did not maintain the peace- 
ful right of secession.* 

SEOESSION AS A REVOLUTION". 

But it may be thought a waste of time to argue against a con- 
stitutional right of peaceful secession, since no one denies the right 
of revolution ; and no pains are spared by the disaffected leaders, 
while they claim, indeed, the constitutional right, to represent their 

* See Appendix B. 
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movement as the uprising of an indignant people against an op- 
pressive and tyrannical government. 

IS THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES OPPRESSIVE AND 
TYRANNICAL ? 

An oppressive and tyrannical government ! Let us examine this 
pretense for a few moments, first in the general and then in the 
detail of its alleged tyrannies and abases. 

This oppressive and tyrannical government is the successful so- 
lution of a problem which had tasked the sagacity of mankind 
from the dawn of civilization, viz., to find a form of polity by 
which institutions purely popular could be extended over a vast 
empire, free alike from despotic centralization and undue prepon- 
derance of the local powers. It was necessarily a complex sys- 
tem — a union at once federal and national. It leaves to the sep- 
arate States the control of all- matters of purely local administration, 
and confides to the central power the management of foreign affairs 
and of all other concerns in which the united family have a joint 
interest. All the organized and delegated powers depend directly, 
or very nearly so, on popular choice. This government was not 
imposed upon the people by a foreign conqueror ; it is not an in- 
heritance descending from barbarous ages, laden with traditionary 
abuses, which create a painful, ever-recurring necessity of reform ; 
it is not the conceit of heated enthusiasts in the spasms of a revo- 
lution. It is the recent and voluntary framework of au enlight- 
ened age, compacted by wise and good men with deliberation and 
care, working upon materials prepared by long colonial discipline. 
In framing it they sought to combine the merits and to avoid the 
defects of former systems of government. The greatest possible 
liberty of the citizen is the basis ; just representation the ruling 
principle, reconciling with rare ingenuity the federal equality of the 
States with the proportionate influence of numbers. Its legis- 
lative and executive magistrates are freely chosen at short periods, 
its judiciary alone holding office by a more permanent, but still 
sufficiently responsible, tenure. No money flows into or out of the 
treasury but under the direct sanction of the representatives of the 
people, on whom also all the great functions of government for 
peace and war, within the limits already indicated, are devolved. 
No hereditary titles or privileges, no distinction of ranks, no es- 
tablished church, no courts of high commission, no censorship of 
the press, are known to the system ; not a drop of blood has ever 
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flowed under its authority for a political offense ; but this tyran- 
nical and oppressive government has certainly exhibited a more 
perfect development of equal republican principles than has ever 
before existed on any considerable scale. Under its benign influ- 
ence the country, every part of the country, has prospered beyond 
all former example. Its population has increased ; its commerce, 
agriculture, and manufactures have flourished; manners, arts, ed- 
ucation, letters, all that dignifies and ennobles man, have in a 
shorter period attained a higher point of cultivation than has ever 
before been witnessed in a newly settled region. The consequences 
have been, consideration and influence abroad and marvelous well- 
being at home. The world has looked with admiration upon the 
country's progress; we have ourselves contemplated it perhaps 
with undue self-complacency. Armies without conscription ; na- 
vies without impressment, and neither army nor navy swelled to 
an oppressive size ; an overflowing treasury without direct taxa- 
tion, or oppressive taxation of any kind ; churches without number, 
and with no denominational preferences on the part of the State ; 
schools and colleges accessible to all the people; a free and a 
cheap press ; all the great institutions of social life extending their 
benefits to the mass of the community. Such, no one can deny, is 
the general character of this oppressive and tyrannical government. 
But perhaps this government, however wisely planned, however 
beneficial even in its operation, may have been rendered distaste- 
ful, or may have become oppressive in one part of the country and 
to one portion of the people, in consequence of the control of affairs 
having been monopolized or unequally shared by another portion. 
In a confederacy the people of one section are not well pleased to 
be even mildly governed by an exclusive domination of the other. 
In point of fact, this is the allegation, the persistent allegation of 
the South, that from the foundation of the government it has been 
wielded by the people of the North for their special, often ex- 
clusive, benefit, and to. the injury and oppression of the South. Let 
us see. Out of seventy-two years since the organization of the 
government, the Executive chair has for sixty-four years been 
filled nearly all the time by Southern Presidents, and when that 
was not the case, by Presidents possessing the confidence of the 
South. For a still longer period the controlling influences of the 
legislative and judicial departments of the government have cen- 
tered in the same quarter. Of all the offices in the gift of the cen- 
tral power in every department, far more than her proportionate 
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share has always been enjoyed by the South. She is at this mo- 
ment revolting against a government not only admitted to be the 
mildest and most beneficent ever organized this side Utopia, but 
one of which she has herself from the first almost monopolized the 
administration. 

CAUSE OF THE BEVOLUTION ALLEGED BY SOUTH OABOLINA. 

But are there no wrongs, abuses, and oppressions, alleged to 
have been suffered by the South, which have rendered her longer 
submission to the Federal Government intolerable, and which are 
pleaded as the motive and justification of the revolt? Of course 
there are, but with such variation and uncertainty of statement as to 
render their examination difficult. The manifesto of South Carolina, 
of the 20th of Dec. last, which led the way in this inauspicious move- 
ment, sets forth nothing but the passage of State laws to obstruct 
the surrender of fugitive slaves. The document does not state that 
South Carolina herself ever lost a slave in consequence of these 
laws ; it is not probable she ever did ; and yet she makes the ex- 
istence of these laws, which are wholly inoperative, as far as she 
is concerned, and which probably never caused to the entire South 
the loss of a dozen fugitives, the ground for breaking up the Union 
and plunging the country into a civil war. But I shall presently 
revert to this topic. 

Other statements in other quarters enlarge the list of grievances. 
In the month of November last, after the result of the Presiden- 
tial election was ascertained, a very interesting discussion of the 
subject of secession took place at Milledgeville, before the members 
of the Legislature of Georgia and the citizens generally, between 
two gentlemen of great ability and eminence, since elected, the 
one Secretary of State, the other Vice-President of the new Con- 
federacy ; the former urging the necessity and duty of immediate 
secession; the latter opposing it. I take the grievances and 
abuses of the Federal Government, which the South has suffered 
at the hands of the North, and which were urged by the former 
speaker as the grounds of secession, as I find them stated and, to 
some extent, answered, by his friend and fellow-citizen (then 
opposed to secession), according to the report in the Milledgeville 
papers. 

CAUSES ALLEGED BY GEOBGIA — THE FISHING-BOUNTIES. 

And what, think you, was the grievance in the front rank of 
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those oppressions on the part of the North which have driven the 
long-suffering and patient South to open rebellion against " the best 
government that the history of the world gives any account of?" 
It was not that upon which the Convention of South Carolina relied. 
You will hardly believe it — posterity will surely not believe it. 
44 We listened," said Mr. Vice-President Stephens, in his reply, " to 
my honorable friend, last night (Mr. Toombs), as he recounted the 
evils of this Government. The first was the fishing -bounties, paid 
mostly to the sailors of New England" The bounty paid by the 
Federal Government to encourage the deep-sea fisheries of the 
United States! 

You are aware that this laborious branch of industry has, by all 
maritime states, been ever regarded with special favor as the 
nursery of naval power. The fisheries of the American colonies, 
before the American Revolution, drew from Burke one of the most 
gorgeous bursts of eloquence in our language — in any language. 
They were all but annihilated by the Revolution ; but they fur- 
nished the men who followed Manly, and Tucker, and Biddle, and 
Paul Jones, to the jaws of death. Reviving after the war, they 
attracted the notice of the first Congress, and were recommended 
to their favor by Mr. Jefferson, then secretary of state. This 
favor was at first extended to them in the shape of a drawback of 
the duty on the various imported articles employed in the building 
and outfit of the vessels, and on the foreign salt used in preserving 
the fish. The complexity of this arrangement led to the substitu- 
tion, at first, of a certain bounty on the quantity of the fish 
exported ; afterward, on the tonnage of the vessels employed in 
the fisheries. All administrations have concurred in the measure ; 
Presidents of all parties — though there has not been much variety 
of party in that office — have approved the appropriations. If the 
North had a local interest in these bounties, the South got the 
principal food of her laboring population so much the cheaper ; 
and she had her common share in the protection which the navy 
afforded her coasts, and in the glory which it shed on the flag of 
the country. But since, unfortunately, the deep-sea fisheries do 
not exist in the Gulf of Mexico, nor, as in the "age of Pyrrha," on 
the top of the Blue Ridge, it has been discovered, of late years, 
that these bounties are a violation of the Constitution — a largess 
bestowed by the common treasury on one section of the country, 
and not shared by the other — one of the hundred ways, in a word, 
in which the rapacious North is fattening upon the oppressed and 
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pillaged South. You will naturally wish to know the amount of 
this tyrannical and oppressive bounty. It is stated by a Senator 
from Alabama (Mr. Clay), who has warred against it with perse- 
verance and zeal, and succeeded in the last Congress in carrying a 
bill through the Senate for its repeal, to have amounted, on the 
average, to an annual sum of (200,005 ! Such is the portentous 
grievance which in Georgia stands at the head of the acts of 
oppression, for which, although repealed in one branch of Congress, 
the Union is to be broken up and the country desolated by war. 
Switzerland revolted because an Austrian tyrant invaded the 
sanctity of her firesides, crushed out the eyes of aged patriots, and 
compelled her fathers to shoot apples from the heads of her sons ; 
the Low Countries revolted against the fires of the Inquisition and 
the infernal cruelties of Alva ; our fathers revolted because they 
were taxed by a Parliament in which they were not represented ; 
the cotton States revolt because a paltry subvention is paid to 
the hardy fishermen who form the nerve and muscle of the Amer- 
ican navy. 

But it is not, we shall be told, the amount of the bounty, but 
the principle, as our fathers revolted against a three-penny tax on 
tea. But that was because it was laid by a Parliament in which 
the colonies were not represented, and which yet claimed the right 
to bind them in all cases. The fishing- bounty is bestowed by a 
Government which has been from the first controlled by the 
South. Then how unreasonable to expect or to wish that, in a 
country so vast as ours, no public expenditure should be made for 
the immediate benefit of one part or one interest, that can not bd 
identically repeated in every other. A liberal policy, or, rather, 
the necessity of the case, demands that what the public good, upon 
the whole, requires, should, under constitutional limitations, be 
done where it is required, offsetting the local benefit which may 
accrue from the expenditure made in one place and for one object, 
with the local benefit from the same source, in some other place 
for some other object. More money was expended by the United 
States in removing the Indians from Georgia ; eight or ten times 
as much was expended for the same object in Florida, as has been 
paid for fishing-bounties in seventy years. For the last year, to 
pay for the expense of the post-office in the seceding States, 
and enable our fellow-citizens there to enjoy the comforts of a 
newspaper and letter mail to the same extent as they are enjoy- 
ed in the other States, three millions of dollars were paid from 
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the common treasury. The post office bounty paid to the seceding 
States exceeded seventeen-fold the annual average amount of the 
fishing-bounty paid to the North. In four years that excess would 
equal the sum total of the amount paid since 1792 in bounties to 
the deep-sea fishery ! This circumstance probably explains the fact, 
that the pride of the Southern Confederacy was not alarmed at 
having the mails still conveyed by the United States three or four 
months after the forts had been seized, the arsenals emptied, and 
the mints plundered. 

NAVIGATION LAWS. 

The second of the grievances under which the South is laboring, 
and which, according to Mr. Stephens, was on the occasion alluded 
to pleaded by the secretary of state of the new Confederacy as a 
ground for dissolving the Union, is the navigation laws, which give 
to American vessels the exclusive enjoyment of our own coasting 
trade. This also is a policy coeval with the Government of the 
United States, and universally adopted by maritime powers, though 
relaxed by England within the last few years. Like the fishing- 
bounty, it is a policy adopted for the purpose of fostering the 
commercial, and with that the naval marine of the United States. 
All administrations, of all parties, have favored it ; under its influ- 
ence our commercial tonnage has grown up to be second to no 
other in the world, and our navy has proved itself adequate to all 
the exigencies of peace and war. And are these no objects in a 
national point of view ? Are the seceding statesmen really insensi- 
ble to interests of such paramount national importance? Can 
they, for the sake of an imaginary infinitesimal reduction of coast- 
wise freights, be willing to run even the risk of impairing our 
naval prosperity ? Are they insensible to the fact that nothing but 
the growth of the American commercial marine protects the en- 
tire freighting interest of the country, in which the South is more 
deeply interested than the North, from European monopoly? 
The South did not always take so narrow a view of the subject. 
When the Constitution was framed, and the American merchant 
marine was inconsiderable, the discrimination in favor of United 
States vessels, which then extended to the foreign trade, was an 
object of some apprehension on the part of the planting States. 
But there were statesmen in the South at that day who did not 
regard the shipping interest as a local concern. " So far," said 
Mr. Edward Rutiedge, in the South Carolina Convention of 1788, 
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"from not preferring the Northern States by a navigation act, it 
would be politic to increase their strength by every means in our 
power, for we had no other resource in our day of danger than in 
the naval force of our Northern friends, nor could we ever expect 
to become a great nation till we were powerful on the waters."* 
But " powerful on the waters" the South can never be. She has 
live-oak, naval stores, and gallant officers ; but her climate and its 
diseases, the bars at the mouth of nearly all her harbors, the 
Teredo, the want of a merchant marine and of fisheries, and the 
character of her laboring population, will forever prevent her 
becoming a great naval power. Without the protection of the 
navy of the United States, of which the strength centers at the 
North, she would hold the ingress and egress of every port on her 
coast at the mercy, I will not say of the great maritime states of 
Europe, but of Holland and Denmark, and Austria and Spain — of 
any second or third rate power which can keep a few steam frig- 
ates at sea. 

It must be confessed, however, that there is a sad congruity 
between the conduct of our seceding fellow-citizens and the 
motives which they assign for it. They attempt a suicidal separa- 
tion of themselves from a great naval power, of which they are 
now an integral part, and they put forward, as the reason for this 
self-destructive course, the legislative measures which have con- 
tributed to the growth of the navy. A judicious policy, designed 
to promote that end, has built up the commercial and military 
marine of the Union to its present commanding stature and power; 
the South, though unable to contribute anything to its prosperity 
but the service of her naval officers, enjoys her full share of the 
honor which it reflects on the country, and the protection which 
it extends to our flag, our coasts, and our commerce ; but under 
the influence of a narrow-minded sectional jealousy, she is willing 
to abdicate the noble position which she now fills among the 
nations of the earth ; to depend for her very existence on the 
exigencies of the cotton market, to live upon the tolerance of the 
navies of Europe ; and she assigns as leading causes for this amaz- 
ing fatuity, that the Northern fisheries have been encouraged by a 
trifling bounty, and that the Northern commercial marine has the 
monopoly of the coast-wise trade. And the politicians, who, for 
reasons like these, almost too frivolous to merit the time we have 

* Elliott* Debates, Vol. IT., p. 299. 
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devoted to their examination, are sapping a noble framework of 
government, and drenching a fair and, bnt for them, prosperous 
country in blood, appeal to the public opinion of mankind for the 
justice of their cause and the purity of their motives, and lift their 
eyes to Heaven for a blessing on their arras ! 

THE TAEIFF. 

But the tariff i9, with one ezception, the alleged monster wrong, 
for which South Carolina in 1832 drove the Union to the verge of 
a civil war, and which, next to the slavery question, the South has 
been taught to regard as the most grievous of the oppressions 
which she suffers at the hands of the North, and that by which 
she seeks to win the sympathy of the manufacturing states of 
Europe. It was so treated ih the debate referred to. I am cer- 
tainly not going so far to abuse your patience, as to enter into a 
discussion of the constitutionality or expediency of the protective 
policy, on whioh I am aware that opinions at the North differ, nor 
do I deem it necessary to expose the utter fallacy of the stupendous 
paradox, that duties, enhancing the price of imported articles, are 
paid, not by the consumer of the merchandise imported, but by 
the producer of the last article of export given in exchange. It is 
sufficient to say that for this maxim (the forty-bale theory, so 
called), which had grown into an artiole of faith at the South, not 
the slightest authority ever has been, to my knowledge, adduced 
from any political economist of any school. Indeed, it can be 
shown to be a shallow sophism, inasmuch as the consumer must be, 
direotly or indireotly, the producer of the equivalents given in ex- 
change for the articles he consumes. But without entering into 
this discussion, I shall make a few remarks to show the great in- 
justice of representing the protective system as being in its origin 
an oppression of which the South has to complain on the part of 
the North. 

Every such suggestion is a complete inversion of the truth of 
history. Some attempts at manufactures by machinery were made 
at the North before the Revolution, but to an inconsiderable 
extent. The manufacturing system, as a great Northern interest^ 
is the child of the restrictive policy of 1807-12, and of the war. 
That polioy was pursued against the earnest opposition of the 
North, and to the temporary prostration of their commerce, 
navigation, and fisheries. Their capital was driven in this way 
into manufactures, and on the return of peace, the foundations of 
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the protective system were laid in the square-yard duty on cotton 
fabrics, in the support of which Mr. Calhonn, advised that the 
growth of the manufacture would open a new market for the 
staple of the South, took the lead. As late as 1821, the Legislature 
of South Carolina unanimously affirmed the constitutionality of 
protective duties, though denying their expediency, and of all the 
the States of the Union, Louisiana has derived the greatest benefit 
from this policy ; in fact, she owes the sugar culture to it, and has 
for that reason given it her steady support. In all the tariff 
battles while I was a member of Congress, few votes were surer 
for the policy than that of Louisiana. If the duty on an article 
imported is considered as added to its price in our* market 
(which, however, is far from being invariably the case), the sugar 
duty of late has amounted to a tax of five millions of dollars 
annually paid by the consumer, for the benefit of the Louisiana 
planter. 

As to its being an unconstitutional policy, it is perfectly well 
known that the protection of manufactures was a leading and 
avowed object for the formation of the Constitution. The second 
law passed by Congress, after its formation, was a revenue law. 
Its preamble is as follows : " Whereas, it is necessary for the sup- 
port of Government, for the discharge of the debts of the United 
States, and the encouragement and protection of manufactures, 
that duties be laid on goods, wares, and merchandise imported/' 
That aot was reported to the House of Representatives by Mr. 
Madison, who is entitled as much as any one to be called the 
Father of the Constitution. While it was pending before the 
House, and in the first week of the first session of the first Con- 
gress, two memorials were presented praying for protective duties ; 
and it is a matter of some curiosity to inquire, from what part of 
the country this first call came for that policy, now put forward 
as one of the acts of Northern oppression, which justify the South 
in flying to arms. The first of these petitions was from Baltimore. 
It implored the new Government to lay a protecting duty on all 
articles imported from abroad which can be manufactured at home ; 
the second was from the shipwrights, not of New York, not of 
Boston, not of Portland, but of Charleston, South Carolina, pray- 
ing for " such a general regulation of trade and the establishment of 
such a Navigation Act as will relieve the particular distresses of 
the petitioners, in common with those of their fellow shipwrights 
throughout the Union ;" and if South Carolina had always been 
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willing to make common cause with their fellow-citizens through- 
out the Union, it would not now be rent by civil war. 

THE COTTON CULTURE INTRODUCED UNDER PROTECTION. 

But the history of the great Southern staple is most curious and 
instructive. His Majesty, "King Cotton," on his throne, does not 
seem to be aware of the influences which surrounded his cradle. 
The culture of cotton, on any considerable scale, is well known to 
be of recent date in America. The household manufacture of cot- 
ton was coeval with the settlement of the country. A century 
before the piano-forte or the harp was seen on this continent, the 
music of the spinning-wheel was heard at every fireside in town 
and country. The raw materials were, wool, flax, and cotton, the 
last imported from the West Indies. The colonial system of Great 
Britain, before the Revolution, forbade the establishment of any 
other than household manufactures. Soon after the Revolution, 
cotton-mills were erected in Rhode Island and Massachusetts; and 
the infant manufacture was encouraged by State duties on the im- 
ported fabric. The raw material was still derived exclusively from 
the West Indies. Its culture in this country was so extremely 
limited and so little known, that a smaJJ parcel sent from the 
-United States to Liverpool, in 1784^ was seized at the custom- 
house there, as an illicit importation of British colonial produce. 
Even as late, as 1794, and by persons so intelligent as the negoti- ' 
ators of Jay's treaty, it was not known that cotton was an article 
of growth and export from the United States. In the twelfth 
article of that treaty, as laid before the Senate, cotton was included 
with molasses, sugar, coffee, and cocoa, as articles which American 
vessels should not be permitted to carry from the Islands or from 
the United States to any foreign country. 

In the revenue law of 1789, as it passed through the House of 
Representatives, cotton, with other raw materials, was placed on 
the free list. When the bill reached the Senate, a duty of three 
cents per pound was laid upon cotton, not to encourage, not to 
protect, but to create the domestic culture. On the discussion of 
this amendment in the House, a member from South Carolina de- 
clared that " cotton was in contemplation" in South Carolina and 
Georgia, u and if good seed could be procured, he hoped it might 
succeed." On this hope the amendment of the Senate was con- 
curred in, and the duty of three cents per pound was laid on cot- 
ton. In 1791, Hamilton, in his report on manufactures, recom- 
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mended the repeal of this doty, on the ground that it was " a very- 
serious impediment to the manufacture of cotton ;" but his recom- 
mendation was disregarded. 

Thus in the infancy of the cotton manufactures of the North, at 
the moment when they were deprived of the protection extended 
to them before the Constitution by State laws, and while they 
were struggling against English competition under the rapidly im- 
proving machinery of Arkwright, which it was highly penal to 
export to foreign countries, a heavy burden was laid upon them by 
this protecting duty, to enable the planters of South Carolina an! 
Georgia to explore the tropics for a variety of cotton-seed adapted 
to their climate. For seven years, at least, and probably more, 
this duty was in every sense of the word a protecting duty. There 
was not a pound of cotton spun — no, not for candle-wicks to light 
the humble industry of the cottages of the North — which did not 
pay this tribute to the Southern planter. The growth of the native 
article, as we have seen, had not in 1794 reached a point to be 
known to Chief-Justice Jay as one of actual or probable export. 
As late as 1796, the manufacturers of Brandywine, in Delaware, 
petitioned Congress for the repeal of this duty on imported cotton, 
and the petition was rejected on the report of a committee, con- 
sisting of a majority from the Southern States, on the ground, that' 
" to repeal the duty on raw cotton imported would be to damp the 
growth of cotton in our own country." Radicle and plumule, 
root and stalk, blossom and boll, the culture of the cotton-plant 
in the United States was, in its infancy, the foster-child of the pro- 
tective system. 

When, therefore, the pedigree of King Cotton is traced, he is 
found to be the lineal child of the Tariff; called into being by a 
specific duty ; reared by a tax laid upon the manufacturing in* 
dustry of the North, to create the culture of the raw material in 
the South. The Northern manufactures of America were slightly 
protected in 1789 because they were too feeble to stand alone. 
Reared into magnitude under the restrictive system and the war 
of 1812, they were upheld in 1816 because they were too import- 
ant to be sacrificed, and because the great staple of the South had 
a joint interest in their prosperity. King Cotton alone, not in his 
manhood, not in his adolescence, not in his infancy, but in his very 
embryo state, was pensioned upon the Treasury before the seed 
from which he sprang was ca3t "in the lowest parts of the earth." 
In the book of the Tariff "his members were written, which 
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in continuance were fashioned when as yet there were none of 
them." 

But it was not enough to create the culture of cotton at the 
South, by taxing the manufactures of the North with a duty on 
the raw material ; the extension of that culture and the prosperity 
which it has conferred upon the South are due to the mechanical 
genius of the North. What says Mr. Justice Johnson, of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, and a citizen of South Carolina? 
44 With regard to the utility of this discovery" (the cotton-gin of 
Whitney), u the court would deem it a waste of time to dwell long 
upon this topic. Is there a man who hears us that has not expe- 
rienced its utility ? The whole interior of the Southern States was 
languishing and its inhabitants emigrating for want of some object 
to engage their attention and employ their industry, when the in- 
vention of this machine at once opened views to them which set 
the whole Country in active motion. From childhood to age it 
has presented us a lucrative employment. Individuals who were 
depressed in poverty and sunk in idleness have suddenly risen to 
wealth and respectability. Our debts have been paid off, our cap- 
itals increased, and our lands trebled in value. We can not 
express the weight of obligation which the country owes to this 
invention ; the extent of it can not now be seen." Yes, and when 
happier days shall return, and the South, awakening from her sui- 
cidal delusion, shall remember who it was that sowed her sunny 
fields with the seeds of those golden crops with which she thinks 
to rule the world, she will cast a vail of oblivion over the memory 
of the ambitious men who have goaded her to her present mad- 
ness, and will rear a monument of her gratitude, in the beautiful 
City of Elms, over the ashes of her greatest benefactor — Eli 
Whitney. 

interference with slavery the great alleged grievance. 

But the great complaint of the South, and that which is ad- 
mitted to be the immediate occasion of the present revolt, is the 
alleged interference of the North in the Southern institution of 
slavery ; a subject on which the sensibilities of the two sections 
have been so deeply and fearfully stirred, that it is nearly impos- 
sible to speak words of impartial truth. As I have already stated, 
the declaration by South Carolina of the causes which prompted 
her to secede from the Union, alleged no other reason for this 
movement than the enactment of laws to obstruct the surrender 
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of fugitive slaves. The declaration does not state that South 
Carolina ever lost a slave by the operation of these laws, and it is 
doubtful whether a dozen from all the States have been lost from 
this cause. A gross error on this subject pervades the popular 
mind at the South. Some hundreds of slaves, in the aggregate, 
escape annually ; some to the recesses of the Dismal Swamp ; some 
to the Everglades of Florida; some to the trackless mountain 
region which traverses the South ; some to the Mexican States 
and the Indian tribes; some across the free States to Canada. 
The popular feeling of the South ascribes the entire loss to the 
laws of the free States ; while it is doubtful whether these laws 
cause any portion of it. The public sentiment of the North is not 
such, of course, as to dispose the community to obstruct the escape 
or aid in the surrender of slaves. Neither is it at the South. No 
one, I am told, at the South, not called upon by official duty, joins 
in the hue and cry after a fugitive ; and whenever he escapes from 
any State south of the border tier, it is evident that his flight must 
have been aided in a community of slaveholders. If the North 
Carolina fugitive escapes through Virginia, or the Tennessee fugi- 
tive escapes through Kentucky, why are Pennsylvania and Ohio 
alone blamed? On this whole subject the grossest injustice is 
done to the North. She is expected to be more tolerant of slavery 
than the South herself; for while the South demands of the North 
entire acquiescence in the extremest doctrines of slave property, it 
is a well-known fact, and as such alluded to by Mr. Clay, in his 
speech on the compromises of 1850, that any man who habitually 
traffics in this property is held in the same infamy at Richmond 
and New Orleans that he would be at Philadelphia or Cincinnati.* 
While South Carolina, assigning the cause of secession, confines 
herself to the State laws for obstructing the surrender of fugitives, 
in other quarters, by the press, in the manifestoes and debates on 
the subject of secession, and in the official papers of the new Con- 
federacy, the general conduct of the North, with respect to slavery, 
is put forward as the justifying, nay, the compelling cause of the 
revolution. This subject, still more than that of the tariff, is too 
trite for discussion, with the hope of saying anything new on the 
general question. I will but submit a few considerations to show 
the great injustice whioh is done to the North, by representing her 
as the aggressor in this sectional warfare. 

* See Appendix 
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The Southern theory assumes that, at the time of the adoption 
of the Constitution, the same antagonism prevailed as now between 
the North and South on the general subject of slavery; that 
although it existed to some extent in all the States but one of the 
Union, it was a feeble and declining interest at the North, and 
mainly seated at the South ; that the soil and climate of the North 
were soon found to be unpropitious to slave labor, while the reverse 
was the case at the South ; that the Northern States, in consequence, 
having from interested motives abolished slavery, sold their slaves 
to the South, and that then, although the existence of slavery was 
recognized and its protection guaranteed by the Constitution, as 
soon as the Northern States had acquired a controlling voice in 
Congress, a persistent and organized system of hostile measures, 
against the rights of the owners of slaves in the Southern States, 
was inaugurated and gradnally extended, in violation of the com- 
promises of the Constitution, as well as of the honor and good faith 
tacitly pledged to the South, by the manner in which the North 
disposed of her slaves. 

Such, in substance, is the statement of Mr. Davis in his late 
message, and he then proceeds, seemingly as if rehearsing the acts 
of this Northern majority in Congress, to refer to the anti-slavery 
measures of the State legislatures, to the resolutions of abolition 
societies, to the passionate appeals of the party press, and to the 
acts of lawless individuals, during the progress of this unhappy 
agitation. 

THE SOUTH FORMERLY OPPOSED TO SLAVERY. 

Now, this entire view of the subject, with whatever boldness it 
is affirmed and with whatever persistency it is repeated, is destitute 
of foundation. It is demonstrably at war with the truth of history, 
and is contradicted by facts known to those now on the stage or 
which are matters of recent record. At the time of the adoption 
of the Constitution, and long afterward, there was, generally 
speaking, no sectional difference of opinion between North and 
South on the subject of slavery. It was in both parts of the 
country regarded, in the established formula of the day, as " a 
social, political, and moral evil." The general feeling in favor of 
universal liberty and the rights of man, wrought into fervor in the 
progress of the Revolution, naturally strengthened the anti- slavery 
sentiment throughout the Union. It is the South which has since 
changed, not the North. The theory of a change in the Northern 
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mind, growing out of a discovery made soon after 1789, that our 
soil and climate were unpropitious to slavery (as if the soil and 
climate then were different from what they had always been), and 
a consequent sale to the South of the slaves of the North, is purely 
mythical ; as groundless in fact as it is absurd in statement. ' I 
have often asked for the evidence of this last allegation, and I have 
never found an individual who attempted even to prove it. But 
however this may be, the South at that time regarded slavery as an 
evil, though a necessary one, and habitually spoke of it in that 
light. Its continued existence was supposed to depend on keeping 
up the African slave-trade ; and South as well as North, Virginia 
as well as Massachusetts, passed laws to prohibit that traffic ; they 
were, however, before the Revolution, vetoed by the Royal gov- 
ernors. One of the first acts of the Continental Congress, unan- 
imously subscribed by its members, was an agreement neither to 
import nor purchase any slave imported after the first of December, 
1774:. In the Declaration of Independence, as originally drafted 
by Mr. Jefferson, both slavery and the slave-trade were denounced 
in the most uncompromising language. In 1777 the traffic was 
forbidden in Virginia by State law, no longer subject to the veto 
of Royal governors. In 1784 an ordinance was reported by Mr. 
Jefferson to the old Congress, providing that after 1800 there 
should be no slavery in any Territory, ceded or to be ceded to the 
United States. The ordinance failed at that time to be enacted, 
but the same prohibition formed a part by general consent of the 
ordinance of 1787 for the organization of the Northwestern 
Territory. In his " Notes on Virginia," published in that year, 
Mr. Jefferson depicted the evils of slavery in terms of fearful 
import. In the same year the Constitution was framed. It recog- 
nized the existence of slavery, but the word was carefully excluded 
from the instrument, and Congress was authorized to abolish the 
traffic in twenty years. In 1796 Judge St. George Tucker, law 
professor in William and Mary College in Virginia, published a 
treatise, entitled, " A Dissertation on Slavery, with a Proposal for 
the Gradual Abolition of it, dedicated to the General Assembly of 
Virginia." In the preface to the Essay he speaks of the " abolition 
of slavery in this State as an object of the first importance, not 
only to our moral character and domestic peace, but even to our 
political salvation." In 1797 Mr. Pinckney, in the Legislature of 
Maryland, maintained that, " by the eternal principles of justice, 
no man in the State has the right to hold his slave a single hour." 
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In 1803 Mr. John Randolph, from a committee on the subject, 
reported that the prohibition of slavery, by the ordinance of 1787, 
was a measnre wisely calculated to promote the happiness and 
prosperity of the Northwestern States, and to give strength and 
security to that extensive frontier." Under Mr. Jefferson, the im- 
portation of slaves into the Territories of Mississippi and Louisiana 
was prohibited in advance of the time limited by the Constitution, 
for the interdiction of the slave-trade. When the Missouri restric- 
tion was enacted, all the members of Mr. Monroe's cabinet — Mr. 
Crawford, of Georgia, Mr. Calhoun, of South Carolina, and Mr. Wirt, 
of Virginia— concurred with Mr. Monroe in affirming its constitu- 
tionality. In 1832, after the Southampton massacre, the evils of 
slavery were exposed in the Legislature of Virginia, and the expe- 
diency of its gradual abolition maintained, in terms as decided as 
were ever employed by the most uncompromising agitator. A bill 
for that object was introduced into the Assembly by the grandson 
of Mr. Jefferson, and warmly supported by distinguished politicians 
now on the stage. Nay, we have the recent admission of the 
Vice-President of the seceding confederacy, that what he calls 
"the errors of the past generation," meaning the anti- slavery sen- 
timents entertained by Southern statesmen, " still clung to many as 
late as twenty years ago." 

To this hasty review of Southern opinions and measures, showing 
their accordance till a late date with Northern sentiment on the 
subject of slavery, I might add the testimony of Washington, of 
Patrick Henry, of George Mason, of Wythe, of Pendleton, of Mar- 
shall, of Lowndes, of Poinsett, of Clay, and of nearly every first- 
class name in the Southern States. Nay, as late as 1849, and after 
the Union had been shaken by the agitations incident to the 
acquisition of Mexican Territory, the Convention of California, 
although nearly one half of its members were from the slaveholding 
States, unanimously adopted a constitution by which slavery was 
prohibited in that State. In fact, it is now triumph aqtly pro- 
claimed by the. chiefs of the revolt, that the ideas prevailing on 
this subject when the* Constitution was adopted, are fundamentally 
wrong ; that the new government of the Confederate States "rests 
upon exactly the opposite ideas ; that its foundations are laid, and 
its corner-stone reposes upon the great truth, that the negro is not 
equal to the white man, that slavery— subordination to the superior 
race— is his natural and normal condition. This, our new govern- 
ment, is the first in the history of the world based upon this phys- 
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ical, philosophical, and moral truth." So little foundation is there 
for the statement, that the North, from the first, has been engaged 
in a. straggle with the Sonth on the subject of slavery, or has 
departed in any degree from the spirit with which the Union was 
entered into by both parties. The fact is precisely the reverse. 

NO ANTI-SLAVEBT MEASURES ENACTED BY CONGRESS. 

Mr. Davis, in his message to the Confederate States, goes over a 
long list of measures, which he declares to have been inaugurated 
and gradually extended as soon as the Northern States had reached 
a sufficient number to give their representatives a controlling voice 
in Congress. But of all these measures not one is a matter of Con- 
gressional legislation, nor has Congress, with this alleged control- 
ling voice on the part of the North, ever either passed a law hostile 
to the interests of the South on the subject of slavery, nor failed 
to pass one which the South has claimed as belonging to her rights 
or needed for her safety. In truth, the North, meaning thereby 
the anti-slavery North, never has had the control of both Houses 
of Congress, never of the judiciary, rarely of the executive, and 
never exerted these to the prejudice of Southern rights. Every 
judicial or legislative issue on this question, with the single excep- 
tion of the final admission of Kansas, that has ever been raised 
before Congress, has been decided in favor of the South, and yet 
she allows herself to allege " a persistent and organized system of 
hostile measures against the rights of the owners of slaves" as the 
justification of her rebellion. 

The hostile measures alluded to are, as I have said, none of 
them matters of Congressional legislation. Some of them are 
purely* imaginary as to any injurious effect, others much exagge- 
rated, others unavoidably incident to freedom of speech and the 
press. You are aware, my friends, that I have always disapproved 
the agitation of the subject of slavery for party purposes, or with 
a view to infringe upon the constitutional rights of the South. 
But if the North has given cause of complaint in this respect, the 
fault has been equally committed by the South. The subject has 
been fully as much abused there as here for party purposes, and if 
the North has ever made it the means of gaining a sectional 
triumph, she has but done what the South, for the last twenty-five 
years, has never missed an occasion of doing. With respect to 
everything substantial in the complaints of the South against the 
North, Congress and the States have afforded or tendered all 
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reasonable — all possible — satisfaction. She asked for a more 
stringent Fugitive Slave Law, in 1850, and it was enacted. She 
complained of the Missouri Compromise, although adopted in con- 
formity with all the traditions of the Government, and approved 
by the most judicious Southern statesmen, and after thirty-four 
years' acquiescence on the part of the people, Congress repealed it. 
She wished for a judicial decision of the territorial question in her 
favor, and the Supreme Court of the United States, in contraven- 
tion of the whole current of our legislation, so decided it. She 
insisted on carrying this decision into effect, and three new Terri- 
tories, at the very last session of Congress, were organized in con- 
formity to it, as Utah and New Mexico had been before it was 
rendered. She demanded a guaranty against amendments of the 
Constitution adverse to her interests, and it was given by the 
requisite majority of the two Houses. She required the repeal of 
the State laws obstructing the surrender of fugitive slaves, and 
although she had taken the extreme remedy of revolt into her 
hands, they were repealed or modified. Nothing satisfied her,- 
because there was an active party in the cotton-growing States, led 
by ambitions men determined on disunion, who were resolved not 
to be satisfied. In one instance alone the South has suffered defeat. 
The North, for the first time since the foundation of the Govern- 
ment, has chosen a President by her unaided electoral vote, and 
that is the occasion of the present unnatural war. I can not 
appropriate to myself any portion of those cheers, for, as you 
know, I did not contribute, by my vote, to that result ; but I did 
enlist under the banner of " the Union, the -Constitution, and the 
Enforcement of the Laws." Under that banner I mean to stand, 
and with it, if it is struck down, I am willing to fall. Even for 
this result the South has no one to blame but herself. Her dis- 
unionists would give their votes for no candidate but the one 
selected by leaders who avowed the purpose of effecting a revolu- 
tion of the ccftton States, and who brought about a schism in the 
Democratic party, directly calculated, probably designed, to produce 
the event which actually took place, with all its dread consequences. 

REPRESENTATION OF THREE FIFTHS OF THE SLAVES. 

I trust I have shown the flagrant injustice of this whole 
attempt to fasten upon the North the charge of wielding the 
powers of the Federal Government to the prejudice of the South. 
But there is one great fact connected with this subject seldom 
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prominently brought forward, which ought forever to close the 
lips of the Sooth in this warfare of sectional reproach. Under the 
old confederation, the Congress consisted of but one House, and 
each State, large and small, had but a single vote, and, conse- 
quently, an equal share in the Government, if Government it 
could be called, of the Union. This manifest injustice was barely 
tolerable in a state of war, when the imminence of the public 
danger tended to produce unanimity of feeling and action. When 
the country was relieved from the pressure of the war, and discord- 
ant interests more and more disclosed themselves, the equality of 
the States became a positive element of discontent, and contrib- 
uted its full share to the downfall of that short-lived and ill-com- 
pacted frame of Government. 

Accordingly, when the Constitution of the United States was 
formed, the great object and the main difficulty was to reconcile 
the equality of the States (which gave to Rhode Island and Dela- 
ware equal weight with Virginia and Massachusetts) with a pro- 
portionate representation of the people. Each of these principles 
was of vital importance ; the first being demanded by the small 
States, as due to their equal independence, and the last being de- 
manded by the large States, in virtue of the fact that the Constitu- 
tion was the work and the Government of the people, and in 
conformity with the great law in which the Revolution had its ori- 
gin, that representation and taxation should go hand in hand. 

The problem was solved, in the Federal Convention, by a sys- 
tem of extremely refined arrangements, of which the chief was 
that there should be two Houses of Congress, that each State 
should have an equal representation in the Senate (voting, how- 
ever, not by States, but per capita), and a number of Representa- 
tives in the House in proportion to its population. But here a 
formidable difficulty presented itself, growing out of the anomalous 
character of the population of the slaveholding States, consisting, 
as it did, of a dominant and a subject class, the latter 'excluded by 
local law from the enjoyment of all political rights and regarded 
simply as property. In this state of things, was it just or equita- 
ble that the slaveholding States, in addition to the number of 
Representatives to which their free population entitled them, 
should have a further share in the Government of the country, on 
account of the slaves held as property by a small portion of the 
ruling class? While property of every kind in the non-slavehold- 
ing States was unrepresented, was it just that this species of prop- 
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erty, forming a large proportion of the entire property of the 
South, should be allowed to swell the representation of the slave- 
holding States? 

This serious difficulty was finally disposed of in a manner mutu- 
ally satisfactory, by providing that representatives and direct 
taxes should be apportioned among the States on the same basis of 
population, ascertained by adding to the* whole number of free 
persons three fifths of the slaves. It was expected at this time 
that the Federal treasury would be mainly supplied by direct tax- 
ation. While, therefore, the rule adopted gave to the South a 
number of Representatives out of proportion to the number of her 
citizens, she would be restrained from exercising this power to the 
prejudice of the North, by the fact that any increase of the public 
burdens would fall in the same increased proportion on herself. 
For the additional weight which the South gained in the Presiden- 
tial election by this adjustment, the North received no com- 
pensation. 

But now mark the practical operation of the compromise. 
Direct taxation, instead of being the chief resource of the treasury, 
has been resorted to but four times since the foundation of the 
Government, and then for small amounts; in 1798, two millions 
of dollars ; in 1813, three millions ; in 1815, six millions; in 1815, 
three millions again ; in all fourteen millions, the sum total raised 
by direct taxation in seventy-two years, less than an average of 
two hundred thousand dollars a year. What number of Repre- 
sentatives, beyond the proportion of their free population, the 
South has elected in former Congresses, I have not computed. 
In the last Congress she was represented by twenty members in 
behalf of her slaves, being nearly one eleventh part of the entire 
House. As the increasing ratio of the two classes of population 
has not greatly varied, it is probable that the South, in virtue of 
her slaves, has always enjoyed about the same proportionate 
representation in the House, in excess of that accruing from her 
free population. As< it has rarely happened in our political divi- 
sions that important measures have been carried by large major- 
ities, this excess has been quite sufficient to assure the South a 
majority on all sectional questions. It enabled her to elect her 
candidate for the Presidency in 1800, and thus effect the great 
political revolution of that year, and is sufficient of itself to account 
for that approach to a monopoly of the Government which she has 
ever enjoyed. 
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Now, though the consideration for which the North agreed to 
this arrangement may be said to have wholly failed, it has never- 
theless been quietly acquiesced in. I do not mean that in times of 
high party excitement it has never been alluded to as a hardship. 
The Hartford Convention spoke of it as a grievance which ought 
to be remedied; but even since our political controversies have 
turned almost wholly on' the subject of slavery, I am not aware 
that this entire failure of the equivalent, for which the North gave 
up to the South what has secured to her, in fact, the almost ex- 
clusive control of the Government of the country, has been a 
frequent or a prominent subject of complaint. 

So much for the pursuit by the North of measures hostile to the 
interests of the South ; so much for the grievances urged by the 
South as her justification for bringing upon the country the crimes 
and sufferings of oivil war, and aiming at the prostration of a gov- 
ernment admitted by herself to be the most perfect the world has 
seen, and under which all her own interests have been eminently 
protected and favored ; for to complete the demonstration of the 
unreasonableness of her complaints, it is necessary only to add, 
that, by the admission of her leading public men, there never was 
a time when her " peculiar institution" was so stable and prosper- 
ous as at the present moment. 4 ' 

WHY SHOULD WE NOT RECOGNIZE THE SECEDING STATES? 

And now let us rise from these disregarded appeals to the truth 
of history and the wretched subtilties of the secession school of 
argument, and contemplate the great issue before us in its solemn 
practical reality. u Why should we not," it is asked, " admit the 
claims of the seceding States, acknowledge their independence, and 
put an end at once to the war?" a Why should we not?" I 
answer the question by asking another, " Why should we V y 
What have we to gain, what to hope, from tke pursuit of that 
course? Peace? But we were at peace before. Why are we not 
at peace now? The North has not waged the war; it has been 
forced upon us in self-defense ; and if, while they had the Consti- 
tution and the laws, the Executive, Congress, and the courts, all 
controlled by themselves, the South, dissatisfied with legal protec- 
tions and constitutional remedies, has grasped the sword, can North 
and South hope to live in peace when the bonds of union are 

* See Appendix D. 
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broken, and amicable meana of adjustment are repudiated? 
Peace is the very last thing which secession, if recognized, will 
give us ; it will give us nothing but a hollow truce — time to pre- 
pare the means of new outrages. It is in its very nature a per- 
petual cause of hostility ; an eternal, never-canceled letter of 
marque and reprisal, an everlasting proclamation of border- war. 
How can peace exist when all the causes of dissension shall be 
indefinitely multiplied ; when unequal revenue laws shall have led 
to a gigantic system of smuggling; when a general 'stampede of 
slavery shall take place along the border, with no thought of 
rendition, and all the thousand causes of mutual irritation shall be 
called into action, on a frontier of 1,500 miles, not marked by 
natural boundaries, and not subject to a common jurisdiction or a 
mediating power ? We did believe in peace ; fondly, credulously 
believed, that, cemented by the mild umpirage of the Federal 
Union, it might dwell forever beneath the folds of the star- 
spangled banner and the sacred shield of a common nationality. 
That was the great arcanum of policy; that was the State mystery 
into which men and angels desired to look ; hidden from ages, but 
revealed to us : 

" Which kings and prophets waited for, 
And sought, but never found," 

a family of States independent of each other for local concerns, 
united under one government for the management of common 
interests and the prevention of internal feuds. There was no limit 
to the possible extension of such a system. It had already com- 
prehended half of North America, and it might, in the course of 
time, have folded the continent in its peaceful, beneficent embraoe. 
We fondly dreamed that, in the lapse of ages, it would have been 
extended till half the Western hemisphere had realized the vision 
of universal, perpetual peace. From that dream we have been 
rudely startled by the array of ten thousand armed men in 
Charleston Harbor, and the glare of eleven batteries bursting upon 
the torn sky of the Union, like the comet, which, at this very 
moment, burns 

" In the Arctic sky, and from his horrid hair 
Shakes pestilence and war."' 

Those batteries rained their storm of iron hail on one poor siege- 
worn company, because in obedience to lawful authority, in the 
performance of sworn duty, the gallant Anderson resolved to keep 
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his oath. Tliat brave, and faithful band, by remaining at their 
post, did not hurt a hair of the head of a Carolinian, bond or free. 
The United States proposed not to reinforce, but to feed them. 
But the Confederate leaders would not allow them even the poor 
boon of being starved into surrender; and because some laws had 
been passed somewhere, by which it was alleged that the return of 
some slaves (not one from Carolina) had been or might be ob- 
structed, South Carolina, disclaiming the protection of courts and 
of Congress, which had never been withheld from her, has in- 
augurated a ruthless civil war. If, for the frivolous reasons as- 
signed, the seceding States have chosen to plunge into this gulfj 
while all the peaceful temperaments and constitutional remedies of 
the Union were within their reach, and offers of further compro- 
mise and additional guarantees were daily tendered them, what 
hope, what possibility of peace can there be when the Union is 
broken up, when, in addition to all other sources of deadly quarrel, 
a general exodus of the slave population begins (as beyond all 
question it will), and nothing but war remains for the settlement of 
controversies ? The Vice-President of the new Confederacy states 
that it rests on slavery; but from its very nature it must rest 
equally on war ; eternal war, first between North and South, and 
then between the smaller fragments into which some of the disin- 
tegrated parts may crumble. The work of demons has already 
begun. Besides the hosts mustered for the capture or destruction 
of Washington, Eastern Virginia has let loose the dogs of war on 
the loyal citizens of Western Virginia; they are straining at the 
leash in Maryland and Kentucky; Tennessee threatens to set a 
price on the head of her noble Johnson and his friends; a civil 
war rages in Missouri. Why, in the name of Heaven, has not 
Western Virginia^ separated from Eastern Virginia by mountain 
ridges, by climate, by the course of her rivers, by the character of 
her population and the nature of her industry — why has she not as 
good a right to stay in the Union, which she inherited from her ' 
Washington, as Eastern Virginia has to abandon it for the mush- 
room Confederacy forced upon her from Montgomery? Are no 
rights sacred but those of rebellion ; no oaths binding but those 
taken by men already foresworn; are liberty of thought, and 
speech, and action nowhere to be tolerated except on the part of 
those by whom laws are trampled under foot, arsenals and mints 
plundered, governments warred against, and where their patriotic 
defenders are assailed by ferocious and murderous mobs? 
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SECESSION ESTABLISHES A FOREIGN POWER ON THE CONTINENT. 

Then consider the monstrous nature and reach of the pretensions 
in which we are expected to acquiesce, which are nothing less 
than that the United States should allow a Foreign Power, by 
surprise, treachery, and violence, to possess itself of one half of 
their territory and all the public property and public establish- 
ments contained in it ; for if the Southern Confederacy is recog- 
nized, it becomes a foreign power, established along a curiously 
dove-tailed frontier of 1,500 miles, commanding some of the most 
important commercial and military positions and lines of com- 
munication for travel and trade ; half the sea-coast of the Union ; 
the navigation of our Mediterranean Sea (the Gulf of Mexico, one 
third as large as the Mediterranean of Europe), and, above all, the 
great arterial inlet into the heart of the continent, through which 
its very life-blood pours its imperial tides. I say we are coolly 
summoned to surrender all this to a foreign power. Would we. 
surrender it to England, to France, to Spain ? Not an inch of it ; 
why then to the Southern Confederacy ? Would any other Gov- 
ernment on the earth, unless compelled by the direst necessity, 
make such a surrender? Does not France keep an army of 
100,000 men in Algeria to prevent a few wandering tribes of Arabs, 
a recent conquest, from asserting their independence? Did not 
England strain her resources to the utmost tension to prevent the 
native kingdoms of Central India (civilized states two thousand 
years ago, and while painted chieftains ruled the savage clans of 
ancient Britain) from re-establishing their sovereignty ? and shall 
we be expected, without a struggle, to abandon a great integral 
part of the United States to a foreign power ? 

Let it be remembered, too, that in granting to the seceding 
States, jointly and severally, the right to leave the Union, we con- 
cede to them the right of resuming, if they please, their former 
allegiance to England, France, and Spain. It rests with them, 
with any one of them, if the right of secession is admitted, again 
to plant a European Government side by side with that of the 
United States on the soil of America ; and it is by no means the 
most improbable upshot of this ill-starred rebellion, if allowed to 
prosper. Is this the Monroe doctrine for which the United States 
have been contending ? The disunion press in Virginia, last year, 
openly encouraged the idea of a French protectorate, and her Leg- 
islature has, I believe, sold out the James River Canal, the darling 
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enterprise of Washington, to a company in France, supposed to 
enjoy the countenance of the Emperor. The seceding patriots of 
South Carolina were understood hy the correspondent of the Lon- 
don Times to admit that they would rather he subject to a British 
prince than to the Government of the United States. Whether 
they desire it or not, the moment the seceders lose the protection 
of the United States, they hold their independence at the mercy 
of the powerful Governments of Europe. If the navy of the 
North should withdraw its protection, there is not a Southern 
State on the Atlantic or the Gulf which might not be re-colonized 
by Europe in six months after the outbreak of a foreign war. 

IMMENSE OOST 07 THE TERRITORIES CLAIMED BY SECESSION. 

Then look at the case for a moment in reference to the cost of 
the acquisitions of territory, made on this side of the continent, 
within the present century — Florida, Louisiana, Texas, and the 
entire coast of Alabama and Mississippi — vast regions acquired 
from France, Spain, and Mexico, within sixty years. Louisiana 
cost $15,000,000, when our population was 5,000,000, represent- 
ing, of course, a burden of $90,000,000 at the present day. Flor- 
ida cost $5,000,000, in 1820, when our population was less than 
10,000,000, equal to $15,000,000 at the present day, besides the 
expenses of General Jackson's war in 1818, and the Florida war 
x>f 1840, in which some $80,000,000 were thrown away, for the 
purpose of driving a handful of starving Serainoles from the Ever- 
glades. Texas cost $200,000,000 expended in the Mexican war, in 
addition to the lives of thousands of brave men ; besides $10,000,000 
paid to her in 1850, for ceding a tract of land, which was not hers, 
to New Mexico. A great part of the expense of the military 
establishment of the United States has been incurred in defending 
the Southwestern frontier. The troops, meanly surprised and 
betrayed in Texas, were sent there to protect her defenseless bor- 
der settlements from the tomahawk and scalping-knife. If to all 
this expenditure we add that of the forts, the navy yards, the 
court-houses, the Custom -houses, and the other public buildings 
in these regions, $500,000,000 of the public funds, of which, at 
least, five sixths have been levied by indirect taxation from the 
North and Northwest, have been expended in and for the Gulf 
States in this century. Would England, would France, would any 
Government on the face of the earth, surrender, without a death- 
struggle, such a dear-bought territory ? 
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THE UNITED STATES CAN NOT GIVE UP THE CONTROL OF THE OUT- 
LET OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 

Bat of this I make no account ; the dollars are spent ; let them 
go. But look at the subject for a moment in its relations to the 
safety, to the prosperity, and the growth of the country. The 
Missouri and the Mississippi rivers, with their hundred tributaries, 
give to the great central basin of onr continent its character and 
destiny. The outlet of this mighty system lies between the States 
of Tennessee and Missouri, of Mississippi and Arkansas, and 
through the State of Louisiana. The ancient province so- 
called, the proudest monument of the mighty monarch whose 
name it bears, passed from the jurisdiction of France to that of 
Spain in 1763. Spain coveted it, not that she might fill it with 
prosperous colonies and rising states, but that it might stretch as 
a broad, waste barrier, infested with warlike tribes, between the 
Anglo-American power and the silver mines of Mexico. With the 
independence of the United States, the fear of a still more danger- 
ous neighbor grew upon Spain, and in the insane expectation of 
checking the progress of the Union westward, she threatened, and 
at times attempted, to close the mouth of the Mississippi on the 
rapidly increasing trade of the West The bare suggestion of such 
a policy roused the population upon the banks of the Ohio, then 
inconsiderable, as one man. Their confidence in Washington 
scarcely restrained them from rushing to the seizure of New 
Orleans, when the treaty of San Lorenzo El Real, in 1795, stipu- 
lated for them a precarious right of navigating the noble river to 
the sea, with a right of deposit at New Orleans. This subject 
was, for years, the turning-point of the politics of the West, and it 
was perfectly well understood that, sooner or later, she would be 
content with nothing less than the sovereign control of the 
mighty stream, from its head spring to its outlet in the Gulf; and 
that u as true now as it was then. 

So stood affairs at the close of the last century, when the co- 
lossal power of the first Napoleon burst upon the world. In the vast 
recesses of his Titanic ambition he cherished, as a leading object of 
his policy, to acquire for France a colonial empire which should 
balance that of England. In pursuit of this policy he fixed his eye 
on the ancient regal colony which Louis XIV. had founded in tihe 
heart of North America, and he tempted Spain, by the paltry 
bribe of creating a kingdom of Etruria for a Bourbon prince, to 
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give back to France the then boundless wastes of the territory 
of Louisiana. The cession was made by the secret treaty of San 
lldefonso, of the 1st of October, 1800 (of which one sentence only 
has ever been published, but that sentence gave away half a con- 
tinent), and the youthful conqueror concentrated all the resources 
of his mighty genius on the accomplishment of the vast project 
Jf successful, it would have established the French power on the 
mouth and on the right bank of the Mississippi, and would have 
apposed the most formidable barrier to the expansion of the 
United States. The peace of Amiens, at this juncture, relieved 
Napoleon from the pressure of the war with England, and every- 
thing seemed propitious to the success of the great enterprise. 
The fate of America trembled for a moment in a doubtful balance, 
and five hundred thousand citizens in that region felt the danger 
and sounded the alarm.* 

But in another moment the aspect of affairs was changed by a 
stroke of policy grand, unexpected, and fruitful of consequences, 
perhaps without a parallel in history. The short-lived truce of 
Amiens was about to end ; the renewal of war was inevitable ; 
Napoleon saw that before he could take possession of Louisiana it 
would be wrested from him by England, who commanded the seas, 
and he determined at once, not merely to deprive her of this mag- 
nificent conquest, but to contribute, as far as in him lay, to build 
^p a great rival maritime power in the West. The Government 
of the United States, not less sagacious, seized the golden moment 
— a moment such as does not occur twice in a thousand years. 
Mr. Jefferson perceived that, unless acquired by the United States, 
Louisiana would in a short time belong to France or to England, 
and with equal wisdom and courage he determined that it should 
belong to neither. True f he held the acquisition to be unconstitu- 
tional, but .he threw to the winds the resolutions of 1798, which 
had just brought bim into power; he broke the Constitution, and 
he gained an empire. Mr. Monroe was sent to France to conduct 
the negotiation, in conjunction with Chancellor Livingston, the 
resident minister, contemplating, however, at that time only the 
acquisition of New Orleans and the adjacent territory. 

But they were dealing with a man that did nothing by halves. 
-Napoleon knew — and we fcnow — that to give up the mouth of the 
river was to give up its course. On Easter-Sunday of 1803 he 

* Speech of Mr. Boss, in the Senate of the United States, 14th February, 1808. 
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amazed his council with the announcement, that he had de- 
termined to cede the whole of Louisiana to the United States. 
No less to the astonishment of the American envoys, they were 
told by the French negotiators at the first interview, that their 
master was prepared to treat with them, not merely for the Isle 
of New Orleans, but for the whole vast province which bore the 
name of Louisiana, whose boundaries, then unsettled, have since 
been carried on the north to the British line, on the west to 
the Pacific Ocean — a territory half as big as Europe transferred 
by a stroke of the pen. Fifty-eight years have elapsed since 
the acquisition was made. The States of Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Missouri, Iowa, Minnesota, and Kansas, the Territories of Ne- 
braska, Dacotah, and Jefferson, and part of Colorado, have been 
established within its limits, on this side of the Rocky Mount- 
ains; the State of Oregon and the Territory of Washington 
on their western slope; while a tide of population is annually 
pouring into the region destined in addition to the natural increase, 
before the close of the century, to double the number of the States 
and Territories. For the entire region west of the Alleghanies 
and east of the Rocky Mountains, the Missouri and the Mississippi 
form the natural outlet to the sea. Without counting the popula- 
tion of the seceding States, there are ten millions of the free citi- 
zens of the country, between Pittsburg and Fort Union, who claim 
the course and the mouth of the Mississippi as belonging to the 
United States. It is theirs by a transfer of truly imperial origin 
and magnitude ; theirs by a sixty years' undisputed title ; theirs by 
occupation and settlement ; theirs by the law of Nature and of 
God. Louisiana, a fragment of this colonial empire, detached 
from its main portion and first organized as a State, undertakes to 
secede from the Union, and thinks by so doing that she will be 
allowed by the Government and people of the United States to 
revoke this imperial transfer, to disregard this possession and oc- 
cupation of sixty years, to repeal this law of Nature and of £rod ; 
and she fondly believes that ten millions of the free people of the 
Union will allow her and her seceding brethren to open and shut 
the portals of this mighty region at their pleasure. They may do 
so, and the swarming millions which throng the course of these 
noble streams and their tributaries may consent to exchange the 
charter which they hold from the God of heaven for a, bit of parch- 
ment signed at Montgomery or Richmond; but if I may repeat the 
words which I have lately used on another occasion, it will be 
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when the Alleghanies and the Rocky Mountains, which form the 
eastern and western walls of the imperial valley, shall sink to the 
level of the sea, and the Mississippi and the Missouri shall flow hack 
to their fountains. 

Such, fellow-citizens, as I contemplate them, are the great issues 
before the country ; nothing less, in a word, than whether the work 
of our noble lathers of the Revolutionary and Constitutional age 
shall perish or endure ; whether this great experiment in national 
polity, which binds a family of free republics in one united govern- 
ment — the most hopeful plan for combining the home-bred blessings 
of a small state with the stability and power a great empire — shall 
be treacherously and shamefully stricken down, in the moment of 
its most successful operation, or whether it shall be bravely, patri- 
otically, triumphantly maintained. We wage no war of conquest 
and subjugation; we aim at nothing but to protect our loyal 
fellow-citizens, who against fearful odds are fighting the battles 
of the Union in the disaffected States, and to re-establish, not for 
ourselves alone, but for our deluded fellow-citizens, the mild sway 
of the Constitution and the laws. The result can not be doubted. 
Twenty millions of freemen, forgetting their divisions, are rallying 
as one man in support of the righteous cause ; their willing hearts 
and their strong hands, their fortunes and jtheir lives, are laid upon 
the altar of the country. We contend for the great inheritance of 
constitutional freedom transmitted from our revolutionary fathers. 
We engage in the struggle forced upon us with sorrow, as against 
our misguided brethren, but with high heart and faith, as we war 
for that Union which our sainted Washington commended to our 
dearest affections. The sympathy of the civilized world is on our 
side, and will join us in prayers to Heaven for the success of our 
arms. 
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APPENDIX A (p. 238). 

Aftkb the remarks in the foregoing address (p. 288) were written, touching the 
impossibility at the present day of repealing the instrument by which, in 1788, 
South Carolina gave her consent and ratification to the Constitution of the United 
States, I sought the opinion on that point of Mr. George Ticknor Curtis, the learned 
and accurate historian of the Constitution. It afforded me great pleasure to find 
from the following letter that my view of the subject is sustained by his high au- 
thority: 

Jamaica Plain, Saturday Evening, July 8, 1861. 

My Deau Sib : Since I came home I have looked carefully at the ratification of 
the Constitution by South Carolina. The formal instrument sent to Congress seems 
to be much more in the nature of a deed or grant than of an ordinance. An ordi- 
nance would seem to be an instrument adopted by a public body for the regulation 
of a subject that in its nature remains under the regulation of that body, to operate 
until otherwise ordered. A deed or grant, on the other hand, operates to pass 
something ; and unless there be a reservation of some control over the subject-mat- 
ter by the grantor, his cession is necessarily irrevocable. I can perceive no reason 
why these distinctions are not applicable to the cession of political powers by a peo- 
ple, or their duly authorized representatives. The question submitted to the people 
of South Carolina by the Congress was, whether they would cede the powers of 
government embraced in an instrument sent to them, and called the Constitution of 
the United States. In other words, they were asked to make a grant of those pow- 
ers. When, therefore, the duly authorized delegates of the people of South Carolina 
executed an instrument under seal, declaring that they, " in the name and behalf" of 
that -people, " assent to and ratify the said Constitution," I can perceive no propriety 
in calling this deed an ordinance. If they had adopted an instrument entitled 
"An Act [or ordinance] for the Government of the People of South Carolina," and 
had gone on in the body of the instrument to declare that the powers embraced in 
the Constitution of the United States should be exercised by the agents therein pro- 
vided, until otherwise ordered, there would have been something left for a repeal to 
operate upon. But nothing like this was done, and everybody knows that such a 
ratification could not have been accepted. 

There are those, as you are well aware, who pretend that the most absolute and 
unrestricted terms of cession, which would carry any other subject entirely out of 
the grantor, do not eo operate when the subject of the grant is political sovereignty. 
But a political school which maintains that a deed is to be construed in one way 
when it purports to convey one description of right, such as political sovereignty, 
and in another way when it purports to convey a right of another kind, such as 
property, would hold a very weak brief in any tribunal of Jurisprudence, if the 
question could be brought to that arbitrament. The American people have been 
very much accustomed to treat political grants made by the sovereign power with- 
out reservation, as irrevocable conveyances and executed contracts; and although 
they hold to the right of revolution, they have not yet found out how a deed, abso- 
lute on its face, is to be treated in point of law as a repealable instrument, because 
it deals with political rights and duties. If any court in South Carolina were now 
to have the question come before it, whether the laws of the United States are still 
binding upon their citizens, I think they would have to put their denial on the naked 
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doctrine of revolution.; and that they could not hold that, ag matter of law and 
regular political action, their ratification deed of Hay 28d, 1788, ia " repealed** by 
their late ordinance. Mot*, truly and respectfully yours, 

GEORGE T. CURTIS. 
Mb. Evbbbtt. 
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Hon. Bevebdy Johnson to Mb. Eveeett. 

Baltimore, 24ft. June, 1891.' 
Mt Dear Mr. Evbbbtt: 

I have your note of the 18th, and cheerfully authorize you to use my name, as 
you suggest 

The letter I read in the speech which I made in Frederick should be conclusive 
evidence that, at its date, Mr. Calhoun denied the right of secession, as a constitu- 
tional right, either express or implied. 

But, in addition to this, I had frequent opportunities of knowing that this was 
his opinion. It was my good fortune to be a member of the Senate of the United 
States while he was one of its greatest ornaments for four years, from 1845, until I 
became a member of Gen. Taylor's administration, and during two sessions (I think 
1846 and 1847) I lived in the same house with him. He did me the honor to give 
me much of his confidence, and frequently his nullification doctrine was the sub- 
ject of conversation. Time and time again have I heard him, and with ever in- 
creased surprise at his wonderful acuteness, defend it on constitutional grounds, 
and distinguish it, in that respect, from the doctrine of secession. This last tie 
never, with me, placed on any other ground than that of revolution. This, he said, 
was to destroy the government ; and no Constitution, the work of sane men, ever 
provided for its own destruction. The other was to preserve it ; was, practically, 
but to amend it, and in a constitutional mode. As you know, and he was ever told, 
I never took that view. I could see no more constitutional warrant for this than 
for the other, which, I repeat, he ever, in all our interviews, repudiated, as wholly 
indefensible as a constitutional remedy. His mind, with all its wonderful power, 
was so ingenious that it often led him into error, and at times to such an extent as 
to be guilty of the most palpable inconsistencies. His views of the tariff and inter- 
nal improvement powers of the government are instances. His first opinions 
upon both were decided and almost ultra. His earliest reputation was won as their 
advocate, and yet four years before his death he denounced both, with constant 
zeal and with rare power, and, while doing so, boldly asserted his uniform consist- 
ency. It is no marvel, therefore, with those who have observed his career and 
studied his character, to hear it stated now that he was the advocate of constitu- 
tional secession. 

It may be so, and perhaps is so, but this in no way supports the doctrine, as far 
as it is rested on his authority. His first views were well considered, and formed 
without the influence of extraneous circumstances, of which he seemed to me to be 
often the victim. Pure in private life and in motives, ever, as I believe and have 
always believed, patriotic, he was induced, seemingly, without knowing it, in his 
later life, to surrender to section what was intended for the whole, his great powers 
of analysis and his extraordinary talent for public service. If such a heresy, 
therefore, as constitutional secession could rest on any individual name ; if any 
mere human authority could support such an absurd and destructive folly, it can not 
be said to rest on that of Mr. Calhoun. With sincere regard, your friend, 

EEVEEDr JOHNSON. 

Hon. Edwabd Evbbbtt, Boston. 
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APPENDIX C (p. 270). 
The number of fugitive slaves from all the States, as I learn from Mr. J. C. G. 
'Kennedy, the intelligent superintendent of the Census Bureau, was, in the year 
1860, 1,011, being about one to every 8,165, the entire number of slaves at that time 
being 8,200,864— a ratio of rather less than l-30th of one per cent. This very small 
ratio was diminished in 1860. By the last census, the whole number of slaves in the 
United States was 8,940,557, and the number of escaping fugitives was 808, being a 
trifle over l-50th of one per cent Of these, it is probable that much the greater 
part escaped to the places of refuge in the South, alluded to in the text At all 
events, it is well known that escaping slaves, reclaimed in the Free States, have in 
almost every instance been restored. 

There is usually some difficulty in reclaiming fugitives of any description who 
have escaped to another Jurisdiction. In most of the cases of fugitives from Justice, 
which came under my cognizance as United States Miniate r in London, every con- 
ceivable difficulty was thrown in my way, and sometimes with success, by the 
counsel for the parties whose extradition was demanded under the Webster-Ash- 
burton treaty. The French ambassador told me that he had made thirteen unsuc- 
cessful attempts to procure the surrender of fugitives from Justice, under the extra- 
dition treaty between the two governments. The difficulty generally grew out of 
the difference of the Jurisprudence of the two countries, in the definition of crimes, 
rules of evidence, and mode of procedure. 

The number of blacks living in Upper Canada, and assumed to be all from the 
United States, is sometimes stated as high as forty thousand, and is constantly re- 
ferred to at the South as showing the great number of fugitives. But it must be 
remembered that the manumissions far exceed in number the escaping fugitives. I 
learn from Mr. Kennedy that while in 1860 the number of fugitives was but 808, 
that of manumissions was 8,010. As the manumitted slaves are compelled to leave 
the States where they are set free, and a small portion only emigrate to Liberia, at 
least nine tenths of this number are scattered through the Northern States and 
Canada. In the decade from 1850 to 1860, it is estimated that 2Q,000 slaves were 
manumitted, of whom three fourths probably joined their brethren in Canada. 
This supply alone, with the natural increase on the old stock and the new-comers, 
will account for the entire colored population of the province. 

A very able and instructive discussion of the statistics of this subject will be found 
in the Boston Courier of the 9th of July. It is there demonstrated that the assertion 
that the Northern States got rid of their slaves by selling them to the South is ut- 
terly unsupported by the official returns of the census. 
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In his message to the Confederate Congress, of the 20th April last, Mr. Jefferson 
Davis presents a most glowing account of the prosperity of the peculiar institution 
of the South. He states, indeed, that it was " imperiled" by Northern agitation, 
but he does not affirm (and the contrary, as far as I have observed, is strenuously 
maintained at the South) that its progress has been checked, or its stability in the 
slightest degree shaken, by that cause. 

I think I have seen statements by Mr. Senator Hunter, of Virginia, that the in- 
stitution of slavery has been benefited and its interests promoted since the sys- 
tematic agitation of the subject began, but I am unable to lay my hand on tho 
speech, where, if I recollect rightly, this view was taken by the distinguished 
senator. 

I find the following extracts from the speeches of two eminent Southern senators 
in u the Union," a spirited paper published at St. Cloud, Minnesota: 
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" It was often said at the North, and admitted by candid statesmen at the South, 
that anti-slavery agitation strengthened, rather than weakened, slavery. Here are 
the admissions of Senator Hammond on this point, In a speech which he delivered 
in South Carolina, October 24th, 1858. 

" And what, then (1688), was the state of opinion in the Sonth ? Washington had 
emancipated his slaves. Jefferson had bitterly denounced the system, and had 
done all that he could to destroy it Our Clays, Marshall*, Crawford*, and many 
other prominent Southern men had led off in the Colonization scheme. The inevi- 
table effect in the South was, that she believed slavery to be an evil— weakness- 
disgraceful ; nay, a sin. She shrunk from the discussion of it She cowered under 
every threat She attempted to apologize, to excuse herself under the plea— which 
was true— that England had forced it upon her, and in fear and trembling she 
awaited a doom that she deemed inevitable. But a few bold spirits took the ques- 
tion up; they compelled the South to investigate it anew and thoroughly, and what 
is the result? Why, it would be difficult to find now a Southern man who feels the 
system to be the lightest burden on bis conscience ; who does not, in fact, regard it 
as an equal advantage to the master and the slave, elevating both; as wealth, 
strength, and power ; and as one of the main pillars and controlling influences 
of modern civilization, and who is not now prepared to maintain it at every haz- 
ard. Such have been the happy results of this abolition discussion. So far our 
gain has been immense from this contest, savage and malignant as it has been." 

And again he says : 

" The rock of Gibraltar does not stand so firm on its basis as our slave system. 
For a quarter of a century it has borne the brunt of a hurricane as fierce and piti- 
less as ever raged. At the North and in Europe, they cried * Havoc V and let loose 
upon us all the dogs of « ar. And how stands it now ? Why, in this very quarter 
of a century our slaves have doubled in numbers, and each slave has more than 
doubled in value. The very negro who, as a prime laborer, would have brought 
Jour hundred dollars in 1828, would now, with thirty more years upon him, sell 
for eight hundred dollars,* 9 

Equally strong admissions were made by A. H. Stephens, now Vice-President 
of the "Confederacy," in that carefully prepared speech which he delivered in 
Georgia in July, 1859, on the occasion of retiring from public life. He then said : 

"Nor am I of the number of those who believe that we have sustained any in- 
jury by these agitations. It is true, we were not responsible for them. We were 
not the aggressors. We acted on the defensive. We repelled assault, calumny, 
and aspersion by argument, by reason, and truth. But so far from the institution 
of African slavery in our section being weakened or rendered less secure by the 
discussion, my deliberate judgment is that it has been greatly strengthened and 
fortified— strengthened and fortified not only in the opinions, convictions, and con- 
sciences of men, but by the action of the government !" 
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